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THE ANGLICAN LITURGICAL 
REVIVAL 


ANY sections of non-Catholic Christen- 
dom have experienced within recent years a re-appreciation of the || 
forms of worship of their forefathers. We find Presbyterians organ- | 
izing a liturgical movement, Methodists rediscovering the sacraments |” 
and ceremonial, and even Congregationalists experimenting with [ 


“liturgies” which would have scandalized their Puritan ancestors. To 


cite but one example, the Book of Common Order of the United | 
Church of Canada (formed in 1925) provides a suggested eucharis- " 
tic rite which leans heavily on the Roman Mass. The Book makes © 
“grateful acknowledgment” to the “ancient and medieval Church.” 


Similar developments have taken place in the U.S., India, Japan, 


and elsewhere, especially when mergers of Protestant groups of © 
different lineage force them to abandon much of their individual © 


tradition and seek inspiration in original — and Catholic — Chris- 
tianity. 


THE ROLE OF THE LITURGY IN ANGLICANISM 


Nowhere within the changing labyrinth of evolved Protestantism, 
however, can be found a Church more devoted to and bound up by a 
liturgical tradition than the Anglican. Their liturgy is, in fact, the one 
cohesive which keeps Anglicans together, to the extent that they have 
largely avoided the frequent schisms which beset nearly every other 
major branch of Protestantism. This is a remarkable fact, for no other 
major branch of Protestantism exhibits such extremes of belief and 
practice. 

Nevertheless, the vast majority of Anglicans are not, as one might 
be tempted to conclude, disinterested in doctrine or lukewarm, or 
overly tolerant of those with whom they differ; actually, the contrary 
is very often true: outsiders who habitually read the Anglican press, 


even the “Broad Church” press, are generally impressed that many q 
Anglicans are more concerned with converting their fellow-church- 


men than the non-believer. 
The one thing that all Anglicans do have in common is their lit- 
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urgy, and respect for the liturgy is the one thing that is always 
expected of every Anglican, whatever his “party” or opinions. 

But more than simply the psychological hinge upon which hangs 
Anglican unity, the liturgy is also the only effective, distinctive ve- 
hicle of Anglican teaching. “Prayer expresses a theology . . . and 
like all prayer a liturgy must do that,” wrote Dom Gregory Dix, the 
eminent Anglican liturgical scholar, in his important study, The 
Shape of the Liturgy. 

For in spite of its insistence upon “the Scriptures alone,” Protes- 
tantism in general has had to invent some sort of substitute for the 
Church’s magisterium, or be faced with the prospect of scriptural 
confusion: thus, Lutheranism has its Augsburg Confession, Presby- 
terianism has Calvin’s Institutes, Methodism has Wesley’s Twenty- 
Five Articles, and so on. 

Anglicanism has its liturgy. For an Anglican, living Faith must 
mean something very much like living the liturgy. 

The increasing tendency, particularly within the last fifty years, 
to rewrite and revise the forms of Anglican worship admittedly en- 
dows the deposit of faith with a rather plastic quality. We have the 
Holy Spirit to thank that almost every change has been in the Cath- 
olic direction. 


THE CATHOLICIZING REVIVAL 


One hundred and seventy-five years ago there was exactly one eucha- 
ristic rite in use throughout the whole of Anglicanism (excluding the 
disowned Non-Juring underground in Britain). Today there are at 
least eighteen authorized rites or uses, plus any number of unauthor- 
ized (that is to say, not set forth by canonical authority) uses or 
adaptations — no one seems to know precisely how many. (When I 
put this question to Dr. Massey H. Shepherd, by common consent 
the outstanding Anglican liturgical authority in America, I was in- 
formed I had asked “an unanswerable question.” ) 
Comprehensiveness, polite Anglicanese for necessary accommo- 
dation, is the word used to explain away all this flourishing liturgical 
diversity, and has even become a fetish with many: what was once 
glowingly described as “our incomparable liturgy” has now lost its 
savor for a multitude. When, as we have seen, the liturgy is the key- 
stone of religion, and when a great many become dissatisfied with 
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the structure of the arch, it is evidently necessary to replace the key- | 
stone or alienate the great many. At times such as these a Catholic | 
can appreciate the pliable nature of Protestantism. i 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago the Church of England © 
was as Protestant as Geneva in 1564. Today there are many Angli- © 
cans who disclaim any connection with the name Protestant. 4 

The Rev. Desmond Morse-Boycott, in the Preface to his book | 
Lead Kindly Light, paints a revealing portrait of the condition of the | 
English Church prior to the Oxford Movement of the 1830’s and | 
’40’s. It was plagued by disinterested and unworthy bishops, ill- 7 
trained (often untrained) and absentee clergy; it had become de- | 
partmentalized and submerged in the state, with no initiative of its © 
own. It had abandoned large portions of the populace, particularly ~ 
the poorer classes ; for the rest, its remaining members were steeped 
in apathy. No concern was given to reverence, or even decency, in the 
worship of the Church. Communion was administered perhaps two © 
or three times a year. 

Yet by 1850 a great wave had swept across the face of Anglican- ~ 
ism, washing many of its brightest lights onto the Rock of Peter, ~ 
while its bulk moved rapidly into closer proximity than any other |~ 
segment of Protestantism had ever before returned. Fi 

Undoubtedly the vital question before Newman and the other © 
leaders of the Oxford Movement who eventually became Catholics 
was whether or not the Anglican Church is essentially a part of the 
Church of Christ. None of them would ever have considered the pos- ~ 
sibility of making it Catholic. To resolve his difficulties, Newman 
produced his famous Tract 90, in which he attempted to prove that 
the Thirty-Nine Articles (at that time the accepted summary of © 
Anglican teaching) were in reality in essential agreement with the 
doctrines of the Council of Trent. 

Newman’s efforts were, of course, a last-ditch attempt to justify 
his position, and he himself in effect admitted that his method was 
invalid by joining the Catholic Church in 1845. Nevertheless, the 
Tract 90 “method” soon became the standard road around the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, until they lost all real effectiveness, leaving the 
liturgy to convey, with all its revisability, the last vestiges of authori- 7 
tive Anglican doctrine. 
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Although Newman finally lost faith in the movement for which he 
was mainly responsible, a great many Anglicans since his time have 
been preoccupied with proving their Church to be “Catholic.” The 
almost exclusive means by which they propose to do this is the lit- 
urgy: the great distinction between Anglicans who aspire to be 
“Catholics” and those who do not is the way in which either group 
worships. 

The modern successors of the Oxford Movement, as organized 
promoters of a Catholicizing program, are clerical leagues (such as 
the American Church Union, the Anglican Society, the Catholic 
Clerical Union, the Church Literature Foundation, the Federation of 
Catholic Priests, the Foundation for the Propagation of the Faith, 
and the International League for Apostolic Faith and Order) and 
devotional confraternities (such as the Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the Guild of All Souls, the Living Rosary, and the Society 
of Jesus), all of which are extremely, if not primarily, interested in 
interpreting, influencing, and possibly reforming the liturgy. 

There was once a time when an Anglican clergyman in England 
could be thrown into prison for wearing vestments at the altar, when 
a surplice could cause a riot, and when the Bishop of Massachusetts 
could refuse to visit a church in Boston because it contained a marble 
altar with a cross upon it. Nowadays, even the lowest of Low 
Churches makes use of ornaments, ceremonial, etc., which might 
have seemed outrageous to even certain High Churchmen a century 
ago. 

For Anglicanism has experienced, albeit slowly, the beginnings of 
a liturgical evolution, of necessity accompanied by doctrinal prog- 
ress, which to the average onlooker would seem destined inevitably 
to dissolve the differences between us. Some Anglicans already 
realize this: they have organized a Confraternity of Unity, whose 
members “believe that the See of Rome is the Centre of Unity for 
all Churches.” 


THE HISTORY OF ANGLICAN LITURGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


There are two fairly common misconceptions among Catholics con- 
cerning Anglicans: the one seems to suspect them of being unprin- 
cipled plagiarists, determined to counterfeit Catholicism in order 
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to keep their hold on a good many people who would otherwise 
gladly depart ; the other, a kind of thoughtless optimism, thinks that 
most Anglicans are secretly longing to enter the Church, but are just 
holding out, so to speak, until the Archbishop of Canterbury does 
also. 

Both of these ideas are the unfortunate result of a sometimes 
excessive amount of publicity given, in certain sections of the Cath- 
olic press, to the extreme right wing of Anglicanism, which is Cath- 
olic (and quite Roman, too) in everything except fact. The Bene- 
dictines of Caldey or the Graymoor Friars simply cannot be accepted 
as typical. It would not be too much to say that the majority of An- 
glicans would still probably view the disappearance of Rome as the 
greatest possible boon to Christianity; they are travelling in our 
direction, as it were, in spite of themselves. 

In order to understand exactly what has been accomplished, it is 
necessary to give some amount of consideration to the development 
of the all-important Anglican liturgy, together with the doctrinal 
impetus for the changes. 

At the time of Henry VIII's difference with Rome, the Roman 
Rite, generally in the local use of Sarum (there were others also), 
was the standard of worship throughout England. After the split 
(1533), Henry did his best to maintain the status quo in matters of 
doctrine and practice; Cranmer, the king’s man at Canterbury, 
though secretly sympathetic to the continental Reformers and imbued 
with Lutheran ideas, did his best to keep the king happy. 

But after Henry’s death (1547), England became the refuge of a 
multitude of Protestants, predominantly Calvinists; the young king 
Edward was in the hands of a group of nobles who were determined 
to establish the new religion in order (not least of all) to secure the 
ill-gotten fortunes they had made by despoiling the old. To do this 
they invited every manner of influential Protestant from abroad to 
preach the Innovation throughout the land. 

Cranmer, ever the faithful servant, made ready to accommodate 
his new masters: he rightly discerned in the Mass the mainstay of the 
Old Tradition, and he promptly set about to destroy it. 

In 1548, therefore, Cranmer produced an English order for the 
administration of Communion to the people, which was to be in- 
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serted at the proper place within the Latin Mass. Beside providing a 
form for the people’s Communion (something lacking in our present 
Missal), harmless enough as that might have been, he also took this 
opportunity to introduce formulas designed to deny the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation and substituting the theory of Receptionism, 
which denies the ex opere operato effect of the sacraments. 

This Communion Order has been adopted, with various excisions 
or revisions, into all subsequent Anglican liturgies; only the most 
modern of them eliminate its more objectionable features. 


THE BOOKS OF COMMON PRAYER 


The 1548 Communion Order, however, was only a temporary ar- 
rangement. In 1549 appeared the first Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer, a sort of compendium intended to provide forms for all 
worship in the church. Included was a rite for “The Svpper of the 
Lorde . . . commonly called the Masse” which has been aptly 
described as a paraphrase of the Sarum Mass. This liturgy incor- 
porated the 1548 Communion Order, together with a number of 
unimportant details from Lutheran and Mozarabic sources. 

The rite of 1549 exercises a strong appeal for numerous Anglicans 
of Catholic sentiment. Although it was scarcely even put to use in 
England, they like to think that it represents the only genuine Angli- 
can tradition, so that nowadays it has been unearthed, brought up to 
date, and pressed into (authorized) use in the dioceses of Nassau 
and Korea; parts of it have been further embodied in the diocesan 
rite of Zanzibar. 

In reality, however, Cranmer succeeded in pleasing no one in 
1549. Its Protestant sentiments notwithstanding, the Calvinists found 
that the new “Masse” was too much like the old one, which they re- 
garded as the “abominacion of idolatrie,” while the still-powerful 
Catholic party, led by Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester (who had sup- 
ported Henry’s schism but, like Henry, was opposed to doctrinal in- 
novations — he later supported Mary’s restoration of Catholicism), 
used the text of Cranmer’s own composition as arguments in favor of 
the very doctrines he aimed to subvert, viz., Transubstantiation, the 
Mass as a propitiatory Sacrifice, and the essential sacerdotal charac- 
ter of the Ministry. 
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The upshot was that within three years, before, it is said, the 
Prayer Book of 1549 had even reached every church in England, 
Cranmer had again produced a new liturgy, this time incapable of 
any Catholic interpretation whatever. 

The influence of the Book of Common Prayer of 1552 was cut 
short by Mary’s ascension to the throne the next year, and her brief 
and unsuccessful attempt to repair the break with Rome. Elizabeth, 
on the other hand, undertook to reestablish Protestantism, in order 
to protect herself on the throne, and in 1559 the third Prayer Book 
was imposed by law, being substantially identical to that of seven 
years earlier. This was again subjected to minor revision under 
James I in 1604, to be finally fossilized in 1662 after the restoration 
of the Stuarts. 

To this day the eucharistic liturgy composed by Cranmer in 1552, 
as incidentally revised for the last time in 1662, remains the only 
authorized Anglican rite in England and Wales, Australia, New 
Zealand, most of Africa, Central and South America (excepting 
Mexico and Brazil) and, with slight variation, in Canada and Ire- 
land. It is used side by side with other authorized rites in India and 
the West Indies, and it has been somewhat rearranged to suit the 
purposes of the diocese of Antigua. 

This eucharistic liturgy represents the ultimate in Calvinism; in- 
deed, it would be difficult to go any further in that direction and re- 
tain anything that might yet be called a liturgy. Its “canon” or “‘ana- 
phora” consists solely of a Prayer of Humble Access (a conflation 
of the Domine non sum dignus, which it replaced immediately before 
the Communion in 1548) and a Prayer of Consecration (little more 
than a one-paragraph commemoration of the Last Supper). The 
Communion of minister and people follows at once upon the Conse- 
cration. This swift progress to the Communion was designed to 
prevent the possibility of adoration or other “superstitious use of 
the Sacrament.” 

Elsewhere, this rite incorporates a number of novel features, some 
from a doctrinal motive, others less readily explicable: e.g., the 
Gloria in Excelsis and Pater Noster are moved to after the Com- 
munion, the Benedictus qui venit is cut from the Sanctus (as a denial 
of Transubstantiation), the service begins with the Ten Command- 
ments (a Lutheran contribution), and so on. 
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bidden by the Prayer Book) habit of disposing whatever was left 
over of the Communion elements rather ignominiously; e.g., by 
throwing the Bread to the chickens, or pouring the Wine back into 
the bottle for future reuse. Morse-Boycott avers that such was the 
custom in many places up to the time of the Oxford Movement. On 
the other hand, if the Bread or Wine happened to run out before all 


} had received, many ministers simply took more without bothering to 


repeat the formula of “consecration.” From the strictly Receptionist 
point of view, words are useless, and one might just as well whistle 
a popular tune. 

Such was the liturgy set before, and the use thereof considered by, 
the Commission which Pope Leo XIII established to inquire into 
Anglican orders. Such are the depths from which Anglicanism has 
striven, and strives, to raise itself. 


THE CAROLINE DIVINES 


The first noticeable crack in Cranmer’s barren legacy appeared with 
the advent of the “Caroline Divines” during the reign of Charles I, 
and particularly Archbishop Laud of Canterbury. The views devel- 
oped by these people are still largely perpetuated by modern “Prayer 
Book Churchmanship.” In brief, the Caroline Divines maintained 
the necessity of the Apostolic Succession, the priestly powers to 
forgive sins and to sanctify, the Eucharist as a sacrifice “of praise and 
thanksgiving,” and some sort of “undefinable” Real Presence in the 


/ consecrated elements, though not, of course, Transubstantiation. 


Archbishop Laud, a man of strong conviction, was determined 


| to enforce these doctrines at any cost, and so naturally aroused the 
' violent opposition of the extreme Protestants — the Puritans be- 


headed him in 1645. 
Laud must be reckoned as the turning point in Anglican liturgical 


| practice. Of himself he said, 


Since I came to this place [the Archbish- 
opric of Canterbury], I laboured nothing more than that the external 


| public worship of God — too much slighted in most parts of this king- 


dom — might be preserved, and that with as much decency and uni- 
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Among the [7 bishop | 
various reforms which he attempted to enforce was the return of the |) .iderab 
“Holy Table” to the east wall of the church, altar-wise, instead of in |) Mary a 
the body of the church, table-wise, where it had been relocated since | In Scot 
the days of Elizabeth I. © driven 
As far as the liturgy itself was concerned, the good Archbishop : religiou 
did not dare tamper with that focal point of English religion, though | years. 
when the king decided to establish the episcopate firmly in Scotland j Thes 
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bondage: nearly every modern Anglican liturgy derives from the Hi in Edit 
“Scottish Tradition” of 1637. @ Bishop 
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St. Paul, 1948, p. 41. | Orthoc 
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SCOTLAND AND AMERICA 


} The Scottish Liturgy of 1764 looks to the Orient for much of its 
J inspiration, including such features as an Invocation of the Holy 
Spirit, or Epiclesis. In 1688, when James II was driven from the 
throne, a schism occurred in the Church of England when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, seven other bishops, 400 clergy, and a con- 
siderable number of laity refused to swear allegiance to William and 
Mary and so were deprived of their sees, benefices, and churches. 
In Scotland, the entire episcopal party suffered the same fate, was 
driven underground, and had to endure political disabilities and 
religious persecution at the hands of the Presbyterians for many 
years. 

These people, all together but a small portion of the population, 
regarded themselves as the “Catholick Remnant in Britain,” but are 
‘commonly known to history as the Non-Jurors. In England, the 
» schism continued until 1801 ; in Scotland it remains as the Episcopal 
' Church, today a recognized member of the Anglican Communion. 
Both these groups, the English Non-Jurors and the Scottish Episco- 
) palians, clung steadfastly to the Caroline “High-Church” doctrines 
» and the Laudian liturgical emphases of 1637. 
| In 1784 the first American Anglican bishop, Samuel Seabury of 
’ Connecticut, unable to go to England because of the political situa- 

tion, was consecrated by three Scottish bishops in a secret ceremony 
> in Edinburgh, and as a gesture of friendship (it is also said that 
4 Bishop Seabury had grave doubts about the validity of the English 
{ rite of 1662) he agreed to introduce the Scottish anaphora of 1764 
) into the liturgy of the newly-formed Protestant Episcopal Church in 
) the United States. Thus it is that the American Anglican liturgy has 
' from the beginning exhibited a considerable dependence upon East- 
ern liturgical traditions. 
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BONDS WITH THE EAST 


| While it is true that the larger and more active group of Anglo- 
Catholics looks to Rome or “the West” for its inspiration, a some- 
what smaller and less organized, but none the less influential, seg- 
| ment works towards a rapprochement with the East, especially the 
Orthodox. For one thing, it leads to less controversy — even most 
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Low Churchmen regard the Easterns with a certain amity. Neverthe- 
less, Catholics can scarcely view such occasions of understanding as 
harmful, although temporarily it may appear a good deal like the old 
Protestant habit of putting aside any and all differences whatever 
simply for a chance to get in a good dig at Rome. 

Polemic aside, the best Anglican liturgy that has ever been pro- 
duced, in my humble opinion, the Indian rite of 1933, is strongly 
Eastern in character, being modeled principally on the Jerusalem 
Liturgy of St. James and including a great many Byzantine features 
(Prothesis, Enarxis Litany, Prayer of the Veil, etc.). Although it does 
incorporate a number of Western (Roman) incidentals (Gloria in 
excelsis, Agnus Dei, etc.), it omits nearly every characteristic Angli- 
can fixture (Long Exhortation, Comfortable Words, Humble Access, 
etc.). Of all the authorized rites in use throughout Anglicanism, this 
is most like that which Catholics have come to expect from a liturgy. 


SINCE THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


The modern, and perhaps final, period of Anglican liturgical devel- 
opment began with the Oxford Movement. Though the early Tractar- 
ians were but little interested in ceremonial, and probably not at all 
in reforming the liturgy (most Anglicans seemingly overlook the 
fact that Newman and his associates were attempting to vindicate the 
Catholicity of the Anglican Church, as they found it; and not to re- 
form it radically), Anglo-Catholics — at that time called variously 
Tractarians, Ritualists, or Puseyites — began very soon to introduce 
vestments, incense, candles, crosses, etc., and to interpolate prayers 
and ceremonies from the Roman Mass (sometimes from other 
sources also) into the standard Prayer Book rite. These latter they 
excused as “private devotions” of the priest or people and claimed 
that, as such, they were allowed by the Book of Common Prayer. No 
momentous change, unfortunately, has ever taken place in Anglican- 
ism unless accompanied by considerable commotion, and the Oxford 
Movement underwent its share of persecution. 

In England, where the Church was legally a department of state, 
the exponents of Anglo-Catholicism were very rapidly brought be- 
fore the law for their innovations. Between 1868 and 1880 the 
English Church Association, formed expressly for the purpose of 
combating the Anglo-Catholics, expended some £40,000 in prose- 
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cuting “ritualistic” clergymen, some of whom spent several years 
in prison simply for wearing vestments at the altar. 

In the U.S., the General Convention (the governing body of the 
Church in this country) took to outlawing incense, candles, the ele- 
vation of the consecrated elements, and a host of other “supersti- 
tious” practices (most of which are quite general in American Epis- 
copalian churches today ), while the bishops issued pastorals thunder- 
ing against the evils of Romanism and diligently rooted out the “‘in- 
fected” students from seminaries. 

Yet by 1874 Ritualism had become so widespread in America 
that a group of convinced Low Churchmen, under the leadership of 
the Assistant Bishop of Kentucky, George D. Cummins, left the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in disgust and inaugurated the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, a body which exists to this day, having 
spread even to England, and regards itself as the “genuine Church 
of the English Reformation” —- I am sure Cranmer would agree. 

Interpolation, mentioned above, has become an Anglican charac- 
teristic in many places, and the most recent Prayer Books (e.g., 
South Africa 1954, India 1953) make express provision for it. I 
doubt if it is possible to find any two Anglican churches anywhere — 
at least churches of High Church leaning — where the eucharistic 
rite is performed in one precisely as in the other. 

In this country, the two most popular interpolation manuals are 
The Anglican Missal and The American Missal, both of which pro- 
vide material taken from the Roman or Sarum Missals along with 
the authorized Prayer Book rite, so that it may, at the celebrant’s 
discretion, be expanded to the ordinary dimensions of the Latin 
Catholic Mass. The Anglical Missal is available either in altar or 
pew size, the latter for the use of the congregation. With such a man- 
ual it is possible for an Anglican priest to “celebrate Mass” in 
English without employing hardly any of the actual Anglican rite 
currently imposed by canon law. 

Occasionally one hears of Anglican ministers who “celebrate 
Mass” in Latin. The Anglican Benedictines of Nashdom Abbey in 
England and of St. Gregory’s Priory in Michigan make regular use 
of both the Missale Monasticum and the Breviarium Monasticum; 
the Benedictines of Caldey did likewise before them. (This is prob- 
ably the only instance in history in which the Pope is solemnly 
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prayed for daily by non-Catholics!) But such practices do not im- 
press most Anglicans favorably: and those who do them are usually 
not eager to publicize them overly. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


However, by 1928 — a year that left a heavy imprint upon Anglican 
liturgics — the Catholicizing movement had grown strong enough 
to try its hand at redoing the liturgy itself, getting at the root of the 
problem. In the United States, a new liturgy, though still unmistak- 
ably Anglican and Cranmerian, was authorized, and in the next year 
Scotland revised her liturgy also, while the Church of the Province 
of South Africa introduced a provisional liturgy which since 1954 
has been its authorized use along with the rite of 1662. All of these, 
while certainly conservative — actually they aim at comprehensive- F 
ness, trying to please both High and Low Churchmen — have suc- fF 
ceeded, by rearranging some of the old and introducing new material, 
in eliminating many of the more objectionable characteristics of 
Cranmer’s liturgical endowment. : 
Oddly enough, all the above liturgical reforms followed in the ff 
footsteps of a revision which did not succeed in getting itself adopted: F 
the English Deposited Book of 1928. Though the Convocations of F 
the Provinces of Canterbury and York, representing both clergy 
and laity, decided in favor of the revision by large majorities, Parlia- F 
ment refused to authorize its use, mainly because it provided for the FF 
reservation of the Sacrament for the Communion of the sick. 
This is one of the most glaring examples of crass erastianism in ff 
modern times, and haunts Anglicans to this day. At the time of the f 
controversy in Parliament, a certain M.P. wrote: 
Ecclesiastics, wheth- FF 

er lay or clerical, never change: the ecclesiastical and episcopal mind 
of Elizabethan days was the same as now. Who can doubt that, if there 
had been a National Church Assembly in those days, it would, led by 
the Bishops, have declined to authorize the new Prayer Book [of 1559] § 
as being far too Protestant; but, fortunately for the nation, Parliament 
and not the Church was supreme, and fortunately to-day Parliament 
is equally supreme and will — nay, must — have the final decision.’ 


* Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, The Prayer Book Crisis. G. B. Putnam’s Sons, Lon- 
don, 1928, p. 26. 
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This gives us some idea of the disabilities under which Anglo- 
Catholicism labors: the attitude, if not the political cudgels, of its 
opponents within the ranks of its own Church has resisted any defini- 
tive change. 

As a matter of fact, the Deposited Book of 1928 is in widespread 
use in England and elsewhere, Parliament notwithstanding. The 1954 
Prayer Book and Bible Catalogue of the S.P.C.K. offers its text, in 
whole or in part, in more than fifty editions ranging in size from 320 
to 4to and in price from 3¢ to $29.00. The same catalogue also 
warns: “Publication of the Book of 1928 does not directly or indi- 
rectly imply that it can be regarded as authorised for use in churches.” 

In recent years, many areas of Anglican missionary activity have 
been progressing much more rapidly liturgically than the rest of 
Anglicanism, principally because they are almost exclusively in 
charge of Anglo-Catholics or their religious orders. (Areas evangel- 
ized by Evangelicals undoubtedly produce the opposite extreme. ) 
The Prayer Book of the diocese of Zanzibar, for example, reads 
much like a Kiswaheli translation of the Roman Missal. The mis- 
sionary district of Haiti uses a French translation of the American 
Book of 1928, which, however, deletes the Thirty-Nine Articles 
and substitutes a form for auricular confession ; the Communion rite 
is called “La Messe.” 

The Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon (the inde- 
pendent branch of Anglicanism in those parts) seems to have carried 
out this trend to its greatest degree: at present it employs at least 
four authorized eucharistic rites (English 1662, Indian 1933, Ceylon 
1938, and Indian 1952). The Indian rite of 1952 is especially strong 
on affirming the sacrificial nature of the Mass — “the oblation of the 
Body and Blood of Jesus Christ our Lord.” When examining this, the 
Standing Liturgical Commission of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the U.S. is forced to exclaim in an official publication: “Cranmer 
would have excommunicated them!” 

It would be possible to go on interminably listing Catholic accre- 
tions in modern Anglican worship.* Some things, evidently, only an 

* Cf. Prayer Book Studies IV: The Eucharistic Liturgy. The Church Pension 
Fund, New York, 1953, p. 131. 


‘A friend, well versed in Anglican ritual, to whom we submitted this MS 
for criticism, writes : “The liturgical movement among Anglicans in this coun- 
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Anglican can explain — how, for example, Ignatius Loyola got into 
the Indian Calendar of Saints, or the same Saint together with John 
Fisher into the Anglican Missal; some things we must quietly regard 
as of minute importance, however gratifying — for example, the 
increasing use of vestments or the use of Psalm 42 with antiphons as 
a “Devotion before Mass.” 

What we can do is appraise these things — and prayerfully hope. 
Certainly, the apostolate to the Anglicans is a fruitful one, and well 
worthy of our prayers and labors, not to mention our sympathetic 
understanding. 

Joseph W. Starmann 


FIRST PETER 


CRIPTURE is the handmaid and the 
child of liturgy, and much of the New Testament can better be under- 
stood when we have understood the liturgical motif of the various 
inspired books. One such example is found in the penetrating studies 
of Dr. Oscar Cullman, whom Time recently featured as one of 
Europe’s outstanding Protestant theologians. One of his major con- 
tributions has been to show the liturgical-sacramental structure of 
St. John’s Gospel (cf. Orate Fratres 25, pp. 134-6). St. John has set 
the life of Jesus in the liturgical framework of the principal Jewish 
feasts, and the basic Johannine concepts of light and life are con- 
nected with the sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist. Further- 
try is not restricted to the ‘Anglo-Catholic’ party. On the contrary, the whole 
Episcopal Church — officially — is moving toward Catholic principles of 
belief and practice. The American Prayer Book now has an Office for admin- 
istration of Holy Unction. The General Convention has more recently set up 
a Liturgical Revision Committee that has compiled a new Rite for the Mass, 
and also a new Litany for use in evening services. Both of the proposed Offices 
are distinctly Catholic in tone. The Litany includes mention of Our Lady and 
many of the Saints — and this is the first time that any Anglican Prayer Book 
(official) has considered such a thing. . . . These proposed revisions are now 


being tried out in parishes (both High and Low) all over America. Their 
Official adoption will depend upon popular readiness for such changes.” — Ep. 
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more, one of the chief concerns of St. John is to show the connection 
between the contemporary Christian worship and the historical life 
of Jesus. The lines which delineate the Christ in history are but an 
extension, therefore, from the Christ in mystery, the Christ of the 
Christian liturgy. 

A more recent example of this liturgical exegesis is found in a 
forty-four page lecture by Dr. F. L. Cross, the Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. The lecture 
is titled 7 Peter (London, A. R. Mowbray & Co., 1954, 3s 6d) and 
bears the significant subtitle “A Paschal Liturgy.” In proposing that 
1 Peter is a liturgical document, Dr. Cross reasons thusly: 

The large number of references to “suffering” in Peter’s first 
Epistle is most remarkable. In fact, the Greek word pascho occurs 
about twenty-three times as frequently, counting by columns, in 1 
Peter as is the average for the rest of the New Testament Epistles. 
The key to this phenomenon is found in several very early liturgical 
texts recently discovered, the Paschal Orations of Melito of Sardis 
and of St. Hippolytus. In these a play on words is made between 
Pascha, the Greek word for “Passover” and paschein, the Greek 
word “to suffer.” For instance Hippolytus writes: “This was the 
Passover (Pascha) which Jesus desired to suffer (pathein) on our 
behalf. By suffering He freed us from suffering. . . . Wherefore 
He did not desire to eat the Pasch so much as to suffer it.” 

The conclusions follow that the Pasch is the occasion of the re- 
demptive suffering of Jesus and that the word “suffering” is charged 
with all the deep religious associations of the Pasch. The word 
“suffer” stands for celebrating and sharing the death and resurrection 
of Christ, and it is in this regard that the Epistle gets its Easter setting. 

In addition to its Paschal setting, Dr. Cross draws attention to 
the baptismal setting of 1 Peter. The express mention of baptism in 
3:20f.; the use of specifically baptismal language ; expressions indi- 
cating a baptismal rite in actual progress ; the reference to milk in 2:2 
(the use of milk at the baptismal Eucharist was a regular custom in 
the early Church); the reference to light in 2:9; and the apparent 
tubrical prescriptions regarding women’s adornments in 3:3 — all 
of these references point to the supposition that 1 Peter is a baptismal 
homily. 
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The conclusion of Dr. Cross is that 1 Peter partakes of the nature 
of both a homily and a liturgy. More precisely, it is the celebrant’s 
part for the Paschal Vigil. Thus considered, the Epistle can be ana- 
lyzed as follows: 

1:3-12. The celebrant’s solemn opening prayer. 

1: 13-21. His formal charge to the candidates. The actual baptism 
takes place between verses 21 and 22. Note the change of tense. 

1:22-25. The celebrant’s welcome to the newly baptized. 

2:1-10. The celebrant’s discourse on the fundamentals of the 
sacramental life. 

2:11-4:11. The celebrant’s address to the newly baptized on their 
Christian duties. 

Although the Paschal and baptismal character of 1 Peter has been 
recognized by commentators and the Epistle has taken its place in 
the liturgy of Easter Week (Easter Friday and Saturday), no one, it 
seems, has exploited its Paschal flavor with the precision and thor- 
oughness that Dr. Cross has. But Catholic exegetes need not be 
chagrined by the fact that the glory of Solomon’s temple is again 
being built up with the help of “Gentile hands.” For if the study of 
Scripture is an effective means for bringing about a better under- 
standing between Catholics and other Christian bodies, all the more 
will this be true when Scripture is studied in the vivifying light of the 
liturgy. 

Daniel Durken, O.S.B. 


THE BOOKS OF KINGS 


N the seventh Sun- 
day after Pentecost the Church gives us in the liturgy the books of 
Kings. Each day at Matins until the first day of August the lessons of 
the first nocturn unfold the troubled history of the people of God dur- 
ing the four hundred eventful years between the death of David and 
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the end of the kingdom of Juda. Glory ends in exile because the 
Jews could not meet the challenge that is expressed in one of the 
versicles often repeated during these weeks: 

Turn to the Lord with 
all your hearts, put away strange gods. And He will deliver you from 
the hands of your enemies. 


The Chosen People forsook the worship of the one true God: 
they adored the gods of their pagan neighbors. So God delivered 
the northern part of their kingdom to the Assyrians in 722 B.C. 
and the southern part of their kingdom to the Babylonians in 586 
B.C. The story of the books of Kings is the story of a powerful 
Jewish state, its division, its decline, its distintegration and fall. 

Since Pentecost the mystique of the liturgy has introduced us 
to thoughts about the Kingdom of Christ which has been presented 
in the breviary through images drawn from the Old Testament his- 
tory of the kingdom of God. This is a prophetic vision of the for- 
tunes of the members of the Church of every century; it is the 
story of our opportunities for victory, our compromises with the 
enemy, our continual warfare with the powers of darkness, our 
triumphs and our defeats. 

The books of Samuel described the establishment and the exten- 
sion of the kingdom: Samuel, the great unifier of Israel anointed 
the first two kings, Saul and David, and inaugurated the golden age 
of the Jewish people (1st to 6th week after Pentecost). 

The books of Kings open with David’s last days and the brilli- 
ance of Solomon’s reign. They close with the bare statement of 
the plight of a prisoner in Babylon, Joachin, who was the second- 
last king of Juda, and the description of the flight of “all the people 
both little and great” from the land given them by God; a fitting 
punishment for their centuries of disobedience and idolatry. 

The eclipse is not total. The kingdom of David has been de- 
stroyed — but not forever. “The divine mercies are new every 
morning.” On the last pages of the fourth book of Kings two 
hopeful signs are recorded: the royal prisoner is treated gener- 
ously by his captors; and although only a small fraction of the 
once great nation has survived — still, it has survived. And God 
can work wonders with very small things. 
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1 AND 2 KINGS OR 3 AND 4 KINGS 


It must sometimes perplex people that Christians of other denomi- 
nations know certain books of the Bible by names that differ from 
those used by Catholics. For example, in some Bibles the books 
that are the subject of this study are known as the first and second 
books of Kings, whereas in many Catholic versions they are known 
as the third and fourth books of Kings. 

A curious story lies behind this difference of name and it takes 
us back to the second century before Christ. By this time many 
Jews had made their home in Egypt and were no longer able to 
read the language of Moses. A new translation had to be prepared 
for them which came to be known as the Septuagint. This Greek 
word, which means “seventy,” was given to this translation because 
of a legend that it was the work of some seventy scribes who came 
to Alexandria from Jerusalem to translate the Hebrew Bible into 
Greek. 

Be that as it may, the translators took the Hebrew Book of 
Kings — once a single volume — and arbitrarily divided it into two 
almost equal parts, naming them the third and fourth Kingdoms 
because they continue the history begun in the first and second 
Kingdoms (the books of Samuel). 

A further change in title came when St. Jerome in his Latin 
translation, the Vulgate, called the first and second books of Sam- 
uel and the first and second books of Kings of the Hebrew Bible, 
the first, second, third and fourth books of Kings, from the opening 
word of the Hebrew text, Vehammelek, which means “And the 
king.” Most English Catholic translations have followed the ex- 
ample of St. Jerome in this. 

It is the meaning and message of what appears in the breviary as 
the third and fourth books of Kings that we will now examine. 


CONTENTS 
These books of Kings open with the dramatic plots and counter- 
plots that darkened David’s last years. The most ambitioius of his 
many sons schemed to succeed him. To put an end to shocking 
palace intrigues he ordered Nathan the prophet and Sadoc the 
priest to anoint Solomon. The handsome young prince was ac- 
claimed by the people; he was enthroned in a sumptuous cere- 
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mony and was given the homage of the experienced counselors 
who had helped to make David a victorious leader, an efficient 
ruler, and a well-loved king. 

The long account of Solomon’s reign is given in the form of a 
triptych: first, an attractive picture of the wise sovereign; then, the 
splendid picture of the magnificent builder; finally, the tragic pic- 
ture of an idolatrous, pleasure-loving old man. For the sake of 
David, his father, and “the man after God’s own heart,” the divine 
chastisements were delayed until the reign of Solomon’s son and 
successor, Roboam. 

Shortly after Solomon’s death Jeroboam, an Ephraimite, made 
himself the head of the ten tribes of the northern kingdom of 
Samaria. The southern kingdom of Juda, composed of the tribes 
of Juda and, later, part of the tribe of Benjamin, followed Roboam 
and they alone remained faithful to Yahweh. Political division and 
religious schism separated the Chosen People until the destruction 
of Jerusalem in the sixth century before Christ. 

The history of the two kingdoms is related in a succession of 
royal biographies which tell a synchronised story of the cen- 
turies between the days of Jeroboam and the days of Osee, the 
first and the last of the northern kings (3 Kgs. 12 —4 Kgs. 17). 
For more than one hundred and thirty years after the destruction 
of the northern kingdom, the Judaeans continued their national 
existence. The vicissitudes of the surviving southern kingdom are 
described in the lives of the last Davidic rulers (4 Kgs. 18-25). 


PATTERN 


The author follows a definite plan in the biography of each mon- 
arch: 

1. An introductory formula gives the date of the reign, its 
length, the contemporary ruler in the neighboring kingdom. 

2. An appraisal of the character of the king. 

3. A documentary citation. 

4. A statement of his death and the name of his successor. 

5. Miscellaneous facts are sometimes inserted, for instance, the 
age of the king, the name of his mother, the place of his burial, etc. 

The account of Abiam, an unworthy king of Juda, is typical: 
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Now in the eighteenth year of the reign of Jeroboam the son of Nabat, 
Abiam reigned over Juda. He reigned three years in Jerusalem. The 
name of his mother was Maacha. . . . And he walked in all the sins of 
his father . . . His heart was not perfect with the Lord his God, as 
was the heart of David . . . And the rest of the words of Abiam, and 
all that he did, are they not written in the chronicles of the kings of 
Juda? . . . Abiam slept with his fathers and they buried him in the 
city of David, and Asa his son reigned in his stead (cf. 3 Kgs. 15:1-8). 


Twice this pattern is deliberately abandoned. Once through the 
insertion of the stories of the fiery Elias (3 Kgs. 17-19;21) and 
later through the addition of the adventure of his loyal disciple 
Eliseus (4 Kgs. 2; 3:4-8:15; 13:14-21). These accounts are 
closely interwoven with the events of national history and with 
stirring tales of conflict with false prophets (4 Kgs. 20 and 22). 


PURPOSE 


The aim of the author was primarily religious, not political. He 
drew upon abundant sources near at hand to show how Yahweh 
rewarded obedient service with prosperity, and punished sin with 
suffering. 

The fate of the Hebrew nation depended upon its observance of 
the Law of Moses and the worship of the one God, so there are 
many references to the Temple, its construction and dedication 
under Solomon, its repeated losses through pillage. Detailed ac- 
counts are given of the regulations for its upkeep that were de- 
signed by Joas, the changes introduced by Achaz, the profanations 
of Manasses, the purification ordered by Josias. 

Each king, therefore, was judged not according to the role he 
played in Near East power politics but according to his attitude to 
religion. For this reason the lives of the kings of Juda who were 
outstanding in their service of God, and the unhappy reigns of the 
kings of Israel who were notorious for their idolatry are described 
at great length. Many facts, for example, are recorded of Solomon, 
the builder of the Temple; Jeroboam, the instigator of the schism, 
Achab who was the worst of the kings of Israel, Ezechias and 
Josias the prayerful reformers of Juda. 

Others receive the barest recognition. For example: more than 
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one recent archaeological expedition in the Near East has added 
to our knowledge of the reign of Amri or Omri. He was an able 
ruler of the northern kingdom, successful in his foreign relations, 
efficient in his conduct of internal affairs; yet, the third book of 
Kings ignores all this, merely reporting his change of capital from 
Thersa to Samaria and summing up the significant years of his 
reign with the words “he did evil in the sight of the Lord” (3 Kgs. 
16:23-28). 

Clearly the author was not to be lured away from his original 
religious purpose by interesting foreign alliances or “secular” mat- 
ters, however much future military or political or economic his- 
torians might regret his reticence. 

This reverence for the Law and the fierce denunciation of all 
that was opposed to purity of worship remind us of Jeremias, who 
has been suggested as the author of pages so characteristic of his 
spirit. Whoever the author may be, we are certain that he was a 
priest, a resident of Jerusalem, a patriot, a lover of reform, a sin- 
cere precise scholar and a man of prayer. 


SOURCES 


Perhaps it would be more accurate to refer to the “compiler” or 
“editor” than to the author of the books of Kings, because this 
tireless and painstaking worker assembled facts from many docu- 
ments in the telling of his richly pictured history. 

He was probably busy during the sixth century integrating three 
main sources to which he refers at least thirty-three times: the 
Acts of Solomon, the Chronicles of the Kings of Juda and the 
Annals of the Kings of Israel. Other material at the writer’s dis- 
posal included histories of the prophets, an account of the con- 
struction of the Temple, the cycles of Elias and Eliseus with all 
the wondrous events of their eventful struggle against the worship 
of the Canaanite gods and the great lessons of their docility to God. 
In utilizing these different documents the compiler sometimes bor- 
rowed whole passages which he inserted in his narrative, sometimes 
he summarised their contents or he added facts from other manu- 
scripts to round out his own tale. 

The influence of the lessons of the book of Deuteronomy is evi- 
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dent on every page of the books of Kings and guided the selection 
of much of the material. The same profoundly religious attitude 
is found in both books, the same understanding of the danger of 
idolatry, the same realization of Yahweh’s transcendent love. Sin 
against so merciful a God is not merely disobedience but the basest 
form of ingratitude. 

There are dark shadows that deepen ominously as we reach the 
climax of this history — the fall of Jerusalem and the beginning 
of the Babylonian Exile — but there is also hope. The words of 
Deuteronomy are not heard but their message lingers like a re- 
membered melody: “If with all your heart you seek the Lord you 
will truly find Him” (cf. Deut. 4:29). 


THREE GREAT KINGS 


So much for the book of Kings in general. Are there any clues as 
to the important lessons we ought to learn as we study the con- 
trasting portraits of these long dead rulers? 

Let us turn to the last chapter of the book of Ecclesiasticus. 
There we find a summary of the deeds of Israel’s great heroes, 
“Praise of the Men of Old.” No king from the north receives an 
honorable citation along with Abraham, Moses and Josue; and 
only two kings of the Davidic dynasty from the south, Ezechias 
and Josias, are praised with Solomon. A study of these three kings 
will show us why they were singled out for special honor among 
all the rulers of Juda and Israel. Just as Solomon is honored for 
the glory with which he surrounded the worship of Yahweh, so 
Ezechias is given us as a model of trust in divine providence, and 
Josias is remembered for the zeal with which he rededicated his 
people to the service of God. 


SOLOMON 

Sirach, for so the second century B.C. author of Ecclesiasticus is 
known, sums up Solomon’s reign under four headings: the bless- 
ings of peace which made it possible for him to build the great 
Temple, the wisdom that was the wonder of the world, the royal 
wealth such as the people of God had never known before, and 
“the stain” on all this glory which was caused by his sins (Ecclus. 
47:15-26). 
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Later generations concurred with Sirach’s verdict: Solomon 
began well, “O how wise you were in your youth” (Ecclus. 47:15). 
Scripture affords abundant evidence that he was an energetic and 
brilliant ruler and every year archaeologists discover further evi- 
dence of his material success. Excavations in many places in Pales- 
tine show that his reign was prosperous and that his kingdom was 
surprisingly modern. 

At Megiddo, the strategic fortress-city overlooking the plain of 
Esdraelon, recent digging has brought to light an immense com- 
plex of stables for about five hundred horses. This was in but one 
city in Solomon’s chain of defence. There were many more. Here 
are buildings much like a perfectly planned large scale modern 
stock farm and we learn that the king needed horses not only for 
chariot use but also for horse trading which was a successful 
money-making venture of his day. Gold and silver, silks, spices 
and jewels were carried from Red Sea and Persian Gulf ports to 
the harbors of Ezion-geber which Solomon built on the Gulf of 
Aqabah where docks and a great smelter have recently been un- 
earthed. 

All of these archaeological findings corroborate the absolute 
accuracy of verse after verse of the books of Kings but they add 
nothing to the king’s spiritual stature. Records of his inner life 


are meagre and latter generations were to remember David who 
planned the Temple rather than Solomon who built it. Notice the 
last verse of the account of the dedication as we find it in the third 
book of Kings. The people 

returned home rejoicing and glad in heart 
for all the good things that the Lord had done for David His servant 
and Israel His people (3 Kgs. 8:66). 


Without peace much of this material splendor would not have 
been possible, but Solomon’s success is also attributable to his 
wisdom. This was God’s gift to him at the beginning of his reign 
when he asked for and received the wisdom for which he was 
famed. ; 
The wisdom he sought was the power of ruling with justice and 
of judging with prudence. This gift was given him with such divine 
generosity that it was said he “exceeded all the kings on the earth 
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in riches and wisdom” (3 Kgs. 10:23). His name was always to 
be associated with every type of “wisdom literature” in Israel, just 
as the Law is associated with Moses, and the Psalms are attributed 
to David. But as an inspired writer, Solomon never reached the 
spiritual heights that David made so easily his own. 

Through his justice and good government, through his peace and 
prosperity, through the magnificence with which he surrounded 
God’s worship, Solomon ranks as one of the great kings of Israel 
and of the world. His most attractive qualities and his glorious 
achievements have won him the privilege of prefiguring the person 
of the Messias and His works. 

But the splendid promise of the early years of this Prince of 
Peace never seem to have been fulfilled. St. Augustine notes sadly 
that Scripture records for us no act of repentance for the king’s 
sins of polygamy and idolatry and he fears that this silence has an 
ominous meaning. Holiness from the first grace until the last is 
God’s gift. “May He who has begun the good work in you perfect 
the same” is the prayer the Church places on our lips in order to 
remind us that God is both the beginning and end of our sanctifica- 
tion. 

What Sirach calls “the stain” on all this glory was Solomon’s 
failure to live up to his first ideals. His advantageous marriages 
with foreign princesses, his profitable trade with distant lands, even 
his reputation for wisdom brought pagans and pagan ideas into the 
Holy Land. These “germs of death” lowered the spiritual ideals of 
the People of God and were the immediate cause of the schism 
which was to divide the country at his death. 


EZECHIAS 
Sirach also taught the Jews to reverence the memory of Ezechias 
because this king “did that which pleased God and walked valiantly 
in the way of David his father” (Ecclus. 49:25). “Trust Yahweh” 
is one of the great lessons of his life. He taught this truth by his 
example during a moment of national peril. “Israel, unlike another 
nation, cannot seek help from political alliances,” so the deep- 
souled prophet Isaias twice admonished the king when Assyrian 
forces under Sennacherib conquered most of western Asia and laid 
siege to Jerusalem. 
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The interest of the biblical account (4 Kgs. 18-19; Isa. 36-38) is 
heightened by a comparison with the account of the crisis as re- 
corded in Assyrian annals: 

As for Ezechias the Judean, he did not 
submit to my yoke, I laid siege to 46 of his strong cities, walled forts 
and to the countless small villages in the vicinity . . . [the king] him- 
self I made prisoner in Jerusalem, his royal residence, like a bird in a 
cage. 


The Assyrians, despite the king’s bold tone, did not take Jerusa- 
lem. A plague made imperative the immediate evacuation of Sen- 
nacherib’s army, or to quote the words of the author of the book 
of Kings: 

And it came to pass that night, that an angel of the Lord 
came, and slew in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred and eighty-five 
thousand. And when [Ezechias] arose early in the morning he saw all 
the bodies of the dead. And Sennacherib departing went away (4 Kgs. 
19:35f). 


Ezechias deserved his chronicler’s divinely inspired praise: “He 
trusted in the Lord the God of Israel . . . wherefore the Lord was 
with him” (cf. 4 Kgs. 18:5-7). Like saints of every age he knew 
that God’s mercy is eternal, so eternal, too, must be our trust. 

The occasion of the king’s heroic act of trust has attracted the 
attention of poets, historians and artists. Byron begins his story of 
God’s providential intervention on behalf of His people with the 
lines: 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue waves roll nightly on deep Galilee. 


Herodotus, the father of history, in the second book of his master- 
piece describes the haste and confusion of the sudden Assyrian 
flight. While Rubens has made immortal the moment of defeat on 
a canvas that is vibrant with movement and agitation. The angel of 
the Lord leans from a thunderous sky, majestic horses rear in un- 
controlled fury and terror; the horror of the dead, the agony of the 
dying make this painting an unforgettable commentary on 4 Kgs. 
19:35, ; 
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JOSIAS 


Josias was the most devout of all the Jewish kings. Sirach has words 
of gentle praise for a ruler everyone loved: his memory is like a 
fragrant perfume, like sweet honey, like music at a banquet of 
wine (Ecclus. 49:1f.). The Jews had, at his accession, been long 
accustomed to scandals at court. Amon, the pious king’s father, 
“had trespassed more and more”; Manasses, his grandfather, was 
“the most profane of all the line of David,” but of Josias we read 
that “while he was yet young he began to seek after the God of 
David.” 

In a scene that recalls the first time the Israelites assembled at 
the foot of Mount Sinai to hear the ten commandments (Ex. 19), 
Josias gathered his people together in the Temple and they listened 
to a solemn reading of Deuteronomy, a book of the Bible contain- 
ing the words of Moses (4 Kgs. 23). Exultant prayer and praise 
followed the sacred reading both in the desert and in the Holy City. 

And the great ceremony concluded on both occasions with the 
formal renewal of the covenant through a fervent celebration of the 
Paschal sacrifice. Father Louis Bouyer in his important recent 
Liturgical Piety offers persuasive evidence that this primitive cove- 
nant with all its ceremonial ritual was a figure of “the new and 
eternal covenant” repeated daily on our altars and to be everlast- 
ingly realised in the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Unfortunately the renewal under Josias was to be of short dura- 
tion and the Lord had to tell His faithful servant that the Jews 
would be punished for their idolatry but 

Because your heart was ten- 
der and you have humbled yourself before the Lord . . . I will gather 
you to your fathers in peace so that your eyes will not see all the evils 
that I will bring upon this place (cf. 4 Kgs. 19:16-20). 


So the days of the last pious king of David’s line came to an end. 
His successors were never to rule as independent sovereigns. He 
had been the most eminent of the reforming kings of Juda, so New- 
man was able to say with perfect truth: “Here we have the pattern 
of reformers; singleness of heart, gentleness of temper, in the midst 
of zeal resoluteness, and decision in action.” We understand why 
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at his death “all Juda and Jerusalem and particularly Jeremias 
mourned for him” (2 Par. 35:24). 


FURTHER READING 


So brief a summary of the forty-seven chapters of the third and 
fourth books of Kings cannot give an adequate understanding of 
their variety and interest. Nor can the lessons of the breviary read 
during the summer months or the excerpts found in the epistles of 
some lenten Masses suffice. Additional and recommended reading 
should include: 


EE 3 Kgs. 3:1-28 

The dedication of the Temple.............. 3 Kgs. 8:1-66 
I SE es hwo seu wen ns seas 3 Kgs. 12:1-33 
Achab and the prophet Elias.............. 3 Kgs. 17:1-18:46 
yo» 8 Se ee 4 Kgs. 1:1-2:18 
The wonders worked by Eliseus............ 4 Kgs. 4:1-8:6 
I cand chodes Gunes ek s40neeeane 4 Kgs. 9:1-10:36 
I NE nop b hses ode cece dbs 4 Kgs. 12:1-21 
The fall of the northern kingdom........... 4 Kgs. 17:1-41 
Pe io 6 bcc we 68k sseedunen 4 Kgs. 18:1-20:21 
ee I Te Is oo sie Re a se eendie de 4 Kgs. 22:1-23:30 
EE rel roe 4 Kgs. 25:1-30 


THE LESSON OF THE BOOKS OF KINGS 


Hesed is a Hebrew word rich in meaning and difficult to translate. 
No single English equivalent can convey the goodness, mercy, long- 
suffering, patience, kindness and clemency that invest this word 
with such beauty and power when it is used in the Old Testament 
to tell us of God’s love for man. This one word contains the lesson 
of the books of Kings. 

Centuries before the Chosen People had made their home in 
Palestine, Yahweh had used similar words when He testified to 
Moses on Mount Sinai: “The Lord God is merciful and gracious, 
patient and of much compassion and true” (Ex. 34:6). The long 
history of the books of Kings affords compelling evidence on every 
page that the Lord shows mercy to them who love Him. Disobedi- 
ence, ingratitude, unbelief on the part of men are met with God’s 
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forgiveness, new proofs of His graciousness, fresh evidence of His 
love: and this, not once, but many times. 

In this way men’s hearts were prepared for the greatest gift of all, 
the coming of another David, the King of Kings in the days of the 
New Covenant. The hesed of the Old Testament becomes the agape 
of the New and the ultimate lesson of life is, in the words of St. 
John, that “God is love.” 

The books of Kings show us a kingdom that did not endure yet 
prefigured, in the mystery of God’s wisdom, the kingdom of the Son 
of His love which the liturgy of the feast of Christ the King tells us 
will be: “a kingdom eternal and universal, a kingdom of truth and 
life, a kingdom of holiness and grace, a kingdom of justice, love 
and peace.” It is for this that we ask when we pray: “Thy Kingdom 
come.” 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan 


TIMELY TR.ACT 


A NEW DIMENSION 


HAT is the distinctive 
quality of a good teacher? The best answer I have found is: the ability 
to raise more questions in the student’s mind than the teacher can 
answer. This Timely Tractor raised the question in March of the 
relationship of the functional sociological community to the Church. 
The same subject is herewith pursued with more questions being 
asked than answers given. 

To répeat, the functional community represents the network of 
associations which people form in society based on their role or func- 
tion in society — particularly their occupational role, for example, 
retail store owners, dentists, auto workers, entertainers, salesmen. 
The functional community is distinguished from the geographic, 
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which is based on a plot of ground, the family, the parish, and neigh- 
borhood associations. 

Although most people have a stake in both, the functional com- 
munity is having an increasingly greater influence in people’s lives 
while the geographic or neighborhood has increasingly less. (The 
residents of suburbia may question the latter.) Automation, mobil- 
ity, socialization, urbanization, communications increased by geo- 
metric progression are giving birth to a world and a society which 
cannot be compared to any era of history. The changes are as breath- 
taking as its child, atomic power; as filled with promise for better 
living as the Salk vaccine. The functional community is the result of 
this increasing complexity of modern life. 

Historically the Church has been organized according to dioceses 
and parishes with the latter claiming the more immediate allegiance 
of all within its boundaries. The parish of the Curé d’Ars is a good 
example of the geographic community and the parish being one, with 
the functional community just about non-existent. 

The sociological structure of the Church and the parish have not 
kept pace with the rapidly changing structures of the temporal order 
— and it is in the temporal order that men live, worship, and work 
out their salvation. When the Church’s social structures do not adjust 
themselves to the life man lives in this world, the Body is not coming 
to its fulness, the work of redemption bogs down badly in spite of 
the good will and zeal of its clerical and lay members. 

Because many of our urban parishes today are following the pat- 
tern of the 19th century rural French parish, unaware that the parish 
is vying with dozens of functional communities of which their 
members are part, it does not mean that the Holy Father is enjoying 
the same blissful unawareness. In fact all that we have written thus 
far was put succinctly by Archbishop Montini when he was the 
spokesman for the Holy Father: “Let us always take careful note of 
the fact that most of the great social problems which Catholics must 
face from now on, both in regard to their particular nature and their 
solutions, extend far beyond the restricted organizations of the 
parish.” 

And the Holy Father himself says: “Notwithstanding the im- 
portance of the work that can be carried out in a parish and nowhere 
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else, and the fundamental and irreplaceable energies of the parish, |~ 


the rapidly growing complexity of modern life from a technical and 


spiritual point of view calls for a wider extension of Catholic Action.” 


With all the pros and cons on the priest-worker, the Holy Father | 


has been careful not to condemn the work in principle because it was 
a genuine attempt of the Church in France to embrace a peculiar 
functional community, the proletariat. 

Whom was the Pope appealing to when on May Day of this year 
he took the play away from the communists in declaring himself on 
the side of justice for the worker and proclaiming May Day as the 
liturgical feast of St. Joseph the Worker? He was talking to people 
as members of a functional community. The occasion was the tenth 
anniversary of ACLI (Catholic Association of Italian Workers) 
which is equivalent to our ACTU. The Pope is meeting head-on the 
challenge of the changing social structures which have telling effect 
on men’s souls. 

It was the Pope’s alter ego, Archbishop Montini, who wrote that 
sentence which should be music to the ears of the priest sensitive to 
the stirrings of the functional community: “It is for the priest to 
hear the sirens sounding from the factories, those temples of technical 
achievement where the modern world lives and breathes.” In Milan 
we watch the new Archbishop for clues that might reflect the Vati- 
can’s practical approach to the functional problem. We have learned 
that a statistical bureau has already been established to collect data 
on the spiritual condition of each parish. It is under the direction of 
Don Boverto Perenna, known as “the priest of the statistics.” The 
Holy Father has sent a contribution to assist the work. It is a good 
start. 

The next step will be to follow the advice of the Pope to the pastors 
and lenten preachers of Rome this year. After telling them of the 
importance of statistics he says: “Having determined the figures, it is 
necessary to study their significance, in order to understand the 
causes of some defections or some returns. Merely to discover an 
evil is not enough for the diagnosis, without which one cannot speak 
of a right prognosis and even less of adequate treatment.” Religious 
sociologists should find it easy getting an audience at the Vatican 
these days. 
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Encouraging, too, is the fact that Father Hutart, the young sociolo- 
gist of international renown, is working for the chancery office of his 
diocese in Belgium as a sociologist. Possibly the first in the history 
of the Church. In this country we have Fr. Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., 
of Loyola University of New Orleans who has recently published his 
second study of the American urban priest, Social Relations in the 
Urban Parish. The Hutarts and the Fichters are as vital to the urban 
Church as the missionary with beard and cross is to the natives of 
tribal Africa. We must see their necessity to the liturgical movement 
as we do that of the Reinholds and Hellriegels. 

Thus far we have said that the functional community is a reality 
and something must be done by the Church about it. But what? Each 
segment of it must reflect the justice and charity of Christ and thus 
help, rather than impede, the growth in the divine life of the people 
who are affected by it. Obviously this can only be done by lay people 
who have the first responsibility for it. The difficult question is how 
is it to be done. 

It is not enough for the priest to give lay people a pep talk about it 
and then tell them to read the encyclicals. It is the slow, systematic 
work in developing apostles of a functional society with the inspira- 
tion for the work mined from the Gospel, the liturgy, and papal social 
teaching. It must be group work and the priest must be at hand if it is 
to be the work of the Church. 

Is the base of operations for the priest to be the parish or will it 
require priests who are freed from parish responsibility for this type 
of work? Will it be necessary to have communities of priests who will 
live in the downtown areas of our cities where they will meet with 
small groups of laymen during their lunch hour, or during or after 
an evening meal before they get the commuters train? I could name 
a number of priests who are doing this kind of work now, at least on 
a part time basis. 

The Catholic Labor Alliance, a supraparochial organization and 
roughly similar to ACTU, is experimenting with this small group 
method based on similarity of work-life with a priest-chaplain for 
each group. Is this the pattern for the future? Will this amount to a 
new supraparochial structure in the Church, like the central Catholic 
high school or the Catholic hospital, rather than a mere accretion or 
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an appendage? When we hinted at something like this in the March 
tract, a discerning reader, a layman, by the way, replied: “When 
are you going to define the functional community in more specific 
liturgical terms?” At present we are groping along in the dark. 

This tract must be wearisome and irritating to the parish priest. 
What is going to happen to the parish if we gear ourselves to the 
functional dimension? Should we bother about it any more than 
maintaining it for Sunday Masses, funerals and weddings? 

Such an approach would be as fatal as the one of ignoring the 
functional community. Parishes are located where people spend 
almost all of their family life and the family will always represent a 
basic unity for society and the Church. There can be no abandon- 
ment of the parish apostolate as crucial as the functional might be. 

However, if we do a good enough re-tooling job on the parish, it 
might become an effective method of reaching into the functional 
community. And because the functional community has so much 
meaning in people’s lives, the functional apostolate based in the 
parish might give new importance to the parish and thus give it new 
life. 

The traditional parish societies offer little help to people who wish 
to extend their apostolate to their occupational life. But since the 
parish has such well established relationships between priest and 
people, we should try to find new forms that will include man’s func- 
tional life. It is a matter of adding another dimension to an old and 
stable relationship. 

The parish organization in this country which offers the most 
promise on the basis of proven performance for doing this kind of 
job is the Christian Family Movement. Let it first be stated that it is 
primarily a family apostolate. However, since the family has a stake 
in the economic, political and international order, it reaches into 
these fields. Other family organizations too often stop at the back 
fence or parish boundaries and thus take a truncated view of family 
life. 

The Christian Family Movement is developing Christians from the 
bottom up. Gradually the husbands apply the Gospel to work, man- 
agement-labor problems, social discrimination in industry and the 
like. Gospel discussions should open up these areas and a deeper 
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participation in the liturgy should give them the staying power to 
get the job done. 

The fact is that these family people are gradually bringing their 
weight to bear as Christians at work. It might be a CFM employer 
who as a result of a bi-weekly meeting finds out what the Church 
teaches about unions. It may be a worker who advises a fellow work- 
er on a pressing personal problem with the end result — a happier 
and more productive worker. The color bar is lifted from a certain 
type of work. 

CFM is a parish organization specializing in person to person 
actions with group actions being parish centered, e.g., welcoming 
new neighbors, setting up a baby sitter service, a parish library, or a 
sick service. The most recent development in the Chicago CFM is 
the setting up of a diocesan-wide service for foreign students attend- 
ing the local colleges and universities. Previously there was no sys- 
tematic way of Catholic foreign students being invited to the homes 
of Catholic families. CFM on a city level, and without ceasing to be 
parish centered, is building a bridge between the home and the 
student world. 

What intrigues me about this foreign student service is CFM’s 
bridge building possibilities. Can it set up services on a city-wide 
level that will have their impact on the functional level? The Church 
is looking for ways of bringing the Gospel and the liturgy into the 
heart of work-life. Just how effective can CFM be? Is it the approach 
or just one approach? Will we still need supraparochial functional 
organizations like ACTU, CLA, interracial councils, Catholic em- 
ployers groups, and Catholic professional groups? 

I think so. The latter groups can chart the course, establish beach- 
heads while family organizations and other parish centered groups 
like YCW with their numbers will be the foot soldiers in setting up 
the Kingdom in the city of man. It seems that both are necessary — a 
healthy crisscrossing of supraparochial and parochial. Without the 
supraparochial groups the parish groups will lack the vision for the 
job. 

These are not answers. They are observations, opinions, and 
guesses by one man who sits and watches. 

DJG. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


MEDITATING THE ho: a 


RACTICAL lessons in 
human living are Christ’s concern for us in the post-Pentecost gospels. 
As His followers, we have to be doers of His word as well as hearers. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Summary: Jesus insists that the practice of loving forgiveness towards 
neighbors is an essential quality of fruitful worship of God. 

Lord Jesus, You almost go to extremes to show us how much we 
need to be charitable. I must recall the background of Your words to 
the disciples: You are speaking to Jews, to men who have a vital sense 
of the divine demand that man’s first duty is to worship and sacrifice 
to the Supreme Being. How often have they heard: “Hear O Israel, the 
Lord thy God is one God . . . I am the Lord, thy God. Thou shalt 
not have strange gods before Me”? To adore his God is man’s first need 
and greatest privilege. 

And here You are telling them that worship of God must be held 
up, put off, if there is division between the hearts of the worshipping 
community occasioned by hatred or any ill-will. “Leave thy gift before 
the altar and go first to be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
offer thy gift.” 

Lord, this is extraordinary doctrine You are teaching. It isn’t that 
You want Your Father to go without worship, or that You want to 
diminish the importance of worship, or that You would want to make 
love of neighbor take precedence over love of God. It is rather that 
You love both the Father and man, and You want the best for both. 

First of all, You want the best for the Father: the fullest worship, 
the greatest amount of love. He deserves it, He is God our Father. The 
fullest and best worship of the Father can only come from You, Lord 
Jesus, for You are His Son. But You are incomplete, as it were, without 
us, Your Church, Your Mystical Body. It seems to me that whenever 
You talk about charity, about love of neighbor, You touch on the very 
heart of Your life and work and the effect You want to achieve. You 
seem to say that if we fail to love one another we fail You, we defeat 
You, make You seem superfluous and unnecessary. 

This is a terrible thing to consider, but then lack of love is terrible. 
To be at odds with one’s neighbor, to refuse forgiveness — and deliber- 
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ately to will that condition, doing nothing to remedy it — means to de- 
stroy Your community of love and thereby to diminish the fulness of 
worship that You will to give to the Father together with all of us. So 
You say:“Go first to be reconciled and then come and offer thy gift.” 

There is another reason why You so insist on charity and forgive- 
ness: if lack of it destroys the unity in the community and thus dimin- 
ishes worship of Your Father, it also destroys the unity within the 
human heart itself. The heart of man is made by You for You, it is 
made for love both for You and for fellow-man. A heart made for You 
but which tries to live without You and without love is doomed. We 
have all endured the tragic experience that hatred and an unforgiving 
spirit injure the one who hates more than it injures the victim of the 
hate. 

Lord Jesus, You want the best for the Father, the best for us. These 
two goods go together, flowing one from the other. The best for the 
Father will result from Catholic hearts functioning at their highest ca- 
pacity within the framework of Your Mystical Body. Hearts function- 
ing thus can only be those that love. 

Lord, grant us the courage and desire always to forgive. Grant us the 
will to love You in all things and above all things (collect) so that filled 
with love for You we may be channels of Your love into our world. 
“Hear, O Lord, my voice with which I have cried to Thee: be Thou 
my helper, forsake me not, nor do Thou despise me, O God my Savior: 
the Lord is my light and my salvation: whom shall I fear?” (introit). 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Summary: Jesus shows His compassion on a group of 4,000 by feeding 
them with loaves and fishes miraculously multiplied. 

Lord Jesus, maybe it shouldn’t be this way, but the first thing that 
strikes me about this gospel is not Your miraculous power, but the fact 
that so large a crowd becomes so absorbed in You that they lack food 
without seeming to miss it! 

What hold do You have on people? Others preach, and the best of 
them are able to hold a crowd for half an hour, hardly more than an 
hour. But I suppose You do more than preach to these thousands: You 
walk among them, You listen to their problems, You give Yourself to 
them. And they forget their bodily hunger. Their physical “emptiness” 
vanishes in the vivid realization that they possess You, the complete 
answer to their hearts’ desire. 

But then You remember. If they momentarily forget that they are 
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human beings, with souls and bodies, You remember. Or rather, You 
have known it all the time. “I have compassion on the crowd,” You 
say, “for behold, they have now been with me three days, and have 
nothing to eat; and if I send them away to their homes fasting, they 
will faint on the way.” This presents a problem for the disciples: “How 
will anyone be able to satisfy these with bread, here in a desert?” You 
answer with another question: “How many loaves have you?” They 
say, “Seven,” hoping, I suppose, that You won’t ask them to give up 
the loaves. 

You will not ask them to give up the bread. You only want them to 
share it. You have compassion on the people and therefore You feed 
them with Your word, Your mind, the love of Your sacred Heart. Your 
same compassion now takes care of their bodily needs. Bread and fishes 
for a few are placed in Your hands, and after You give thanks and 
break the bread, they become bread and fishes for a multitude, so that 
all have more than they need. You have fed them with Truth and with 
bread; You have fed their souls and their bodies; You have fed them 
as men. All because You love them. 

Lord Jesus, “In Thee have I hoped, let me never be confounded: de- 
liver me in Thy justice and release me; bow down Thy ear to me, make 
haste to deliver me” (alleluia). 

I am glad that You use the present tense: “I have compassion on the 
crowd.” You who are man know mankind’s needs. You know how 
much man needs to know truth and to experience love. You who are 
God know how to satisfy all our needs. Because You are what You are, 
God and man, You are able to perpetuate Your compassion, making it 
available to all the world. “I have compassion on the crowd,” You still 
say today from the heart of Your Church. We experience that mercy 
today just as vividly as those 4,000 experienced it then. 

You are in our midst. Your love and Your truth reach us through 
Your holy Gospels and above all through the sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist. 

Lord Jesus, I do thank You for that compassion, for Your words of 
life and wisdom, for Your body and blood, for Your Church in which 
You and all Your possessions dwell. I am grateful to You too, humbly 
grateful, for Your example. Perhaps if I experience the object lesson 
of Your mercy for the needy often enough, some of that compassion 
will rub off onto me so that I too may contribute my share to Your 
work of satisfying the hunger of man, all of it: that of the mind, that 
of the heart, that of the body. 
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“Perfect Thou my goings in Thy paths . . . show forth Thy won- 
derful mercies, Thou who savest them that trust in Thee, O Lord” (of- 
fertory verse). 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Summary: Not by words only will man be saved, but by doing the will 
of the Father. 

Lord Jesus, I see often that there are meanings upon meanings in 
Your words. You begin this gospel with a sure test for falsity or genu- 
ineness in those who claim to lead men. Look at their fruits, their 
works, You say. “A good tree cannot bear bad fruit, nor can a bad tree 
bear good fruit.” This is good plain common sense. 

The real test for one who would direct others is his sacrificial spirit, 
his doing of the Father’s will. You tell us that the prophet, the man of 
God, must truly be God’s man, that is to say, his whole life must be 
given into God’s hands, he must want to be possessed by God. As Peguy 
puts it, he must want to be like a staff in the hands of the Father in 
heaven. 

You are talking about leaders and prophets, Lord Jesus; but You are 
also talking about me, about every one of us, Your followers. I am one 
of the trees in Your garden. If I do not bear good fruit, I shall be cut 
down and cast into the fire of hell. Mere loveless words and bare rou- 
tine performance of the externals of religion will not bring me heaven 
or peace or joy. I must do the Father’s will. 

But this is hard doctrine, Lord Jesus, very hard to accept and to 
practice. As one of Your good friends, Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., once 
said, “It is consummate perfection when a person really desires to do 
God’s will. We mean it up to a point; but it takes a lifetime to make it 
a full truth. It is a desire which we shirk” (Of His Fulness, by Gerald 
Vann, O.P., p. 49). 

Yes, we shirk the desire, mostly, I suppose, because we are afraid of 
You. That is a terrible thing to say, Lord Jesus, but it is true. We are 
afraid of You and of the Father, afraid that if we really make the gift 
of all our life into Your hands, You might make it too hard on us. 

But if we are afraid of Your will, it is mostly because we do not know 
You or the Father. We forget Your words about the Father Himself 
loving us because He is our Father. We do not know how to estimate 
correctly all those eventualities that seem so distasteful to us now. We 
have to learn to love the Father (You'll have to help us there, too), for 
love alone can consume fear, replacing it with trust. “So let our sacri- 
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fice be made in Thy sight this day, that it may please Thee: for there 
is no confusion to them that trust in Thee, O Lord” (offertory verse). 

And above all, we have to look at the results: at Your saints, at 
Mary, Your Mother. They did the Father’s will all the way, and they 
didn’t do so badly, it seems. Surely, by their fruits they are well known. 
They stood the test. 

As for me, I’ve still got a lot to do. I simply must want to do Your 
and the Father’s will. I cannot risk not being a good tree. Just two 
verses further than the end of today’s gospel, You say: “Many will say 
to me in that day, ‘Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy in Thy name, and 
cast out devils in Thy name, and work many miracles in Thy name?’ 
And then I will declare to them, ‘I never knew you. Depart from Me, 
you workers of iniquity!’ ” 

Lord Jesus, casting out devils, working miracles, prophesying in Your 
name — great as these works may be —can never substitute for self- 
abandon to You. “I never knew you. Depart from Me, you workers of 
iniquity.” There is only one way of having You know me. That is by 
opening up my life to You and accepting Your will as my very own. 

Lord, help me to be sincere when I say, “Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” I want to be a staff in Your Father’s hand. I want 
to be a good tree in His garden, bearing good fruit. Be it done to me 
according to Thy word! 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Summary: Christ tells a parable about a rich man who demands an ac- 
counting of his unfaithful servant . . . and draws a lesson for our life 
from the servant's action. 

Lord Jesus, Your parables are supposed to be teaching devices but 
sometimes they are not so easy to understand. Or is it that You just 
want us to do some thinking? That we can always try. 

First of all, the certain rich man is surely Your Father, and I am the 
steward who has been accused (and rightly so) of having wasted His 
goods. All my life I have received graces from Him. I have been in 
charge of certain responsibilities for Him in the Church and in society, 
according to my vocation; and I have not done so well. The time is 
inevitably coming when I shall hear Him say to me: “Make an ac- 
counting of thy stewardship, for thou canst be steward no longer.” 

(Somehow or other, I find it hard to imagine God saying that to me, 
and I suppose others feel the same way. We just can’t get it into our 
heads that we won’t live forever. And so we go on and on, wasting the 
Lord’s goods, more or less concerned about spiritual realities, mostly 
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less. But it is inevitable: that day of giving an account. What if I am 
not ready!) 

When the unjust steward in Your parable hears that command, he 
shrewdly and dishonestly manages to protect himself and his future. He 
ingratiates himself with his master’s debtors so that they will take him 
in when he loses his position. “And the master commended the unjust 
steward, in that he had acted prudently; for the children of this world 
are in relation to their own generation more prudent than the children 
of light.” 

Surely, You are not praising dishonesty, Lord Jesus. But are You not 
telling us that we should stop being superficial and careless about 
things that matter most? The “children of this world,” You say, are 
not superficial about costs, stocks, bonds, financial gain. Look at their 
dedication, You are saying to us. See how carefully they plan and 
scheme to get ahead. If they are so devoted to these passing values, 
how can you be so careless about preparing for that day of judgment 
when there will be no more turning back, no more subterfuge, no falsi- 
fying the record? 

So You are telling us not to be careless and shallow about spiritual 
realities, about union with Your Father, about our vocation, our being 
in charge of a particular task in Your Church. You warn us to be at 
least as serious and thorough about these things as the materialists are 
in their pursuits. 

I think I can see another ray into the parable, Lord Jesus. It is the 
fact of being a steward, of being in charge of Your property. The unjust 
steward could have continued in his position if he had been faithful. 
He was judged as a steward, not by any other standards. And as a 
steward he failed. So will it be with me. I shall be judged according to 
the standards of my vocation. It is my vocation, then, that makes or 
breaks me. It is my vocation that makes me a saint or sends me to hell. 
No, that is not quite exact. The vocation is always holy: it is my fidel- 
ity to it that matters. 

The unjust steward was faithless to his vocation. He just tried to get 
by. He is not a very attractive figure; but if I can just learn from him 
that I must deepen my concepts about duty and fidelity to the respon- 
sibilities You give me and resolve to do something more than just get 
by, then I must ever be grateful to You for having shown him to me. 
“Taste and see that the Lord is sweet: blessed is the man that hopeth 
in Him” (Communion verse). 

Fidelity to my vocation must bring me to that experience. Help me 
to taste and to see and to hope! 
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NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Summary: Jesus weeps over Jerusalem, foretells its destruction, and 
drives the money-changers out of the temple. 

Lord Jesus, You talk to Jerusalem as You would to a person, to one 
who is very dear to You. “If thou hadst known, in this thy day, the 
things that are to thy peace.” You talk to Jerusalem, and You weep 
over her. 

Why do You weep, Lord Jesus? Because Jerusalem has ignored You? 
Or because, when she does consider You, she will crucify You? That 
would make You and Your feelings the measure of Your emotion. I 
cannot believe that Your tears spring from hurt feelings. I think they 
come rather because Jerusalem, whom You truly love, refuses You and 
thus hurts herself. And the net result is that the Father is deprived of a 
great fund of love which would have been given Him if the city had 
listened to You. 

Definitely, the Father is in Your mind. You can put up with insult, 
neglect, ignoring; but when His rights and honor are attacked, You go 
into action. They are turning away the Father’s love by scorning You, 
His messenger, and they are using His house as a place of business. You 
throw them out: “It is written, ‘My house is a house of prayer,’ but 
you have made it a den of thieves.” 

Lord, now that I think of it, I wonder if there is any good reason 
why our cities and this Jerusalem which is our 20th century culture 
should be spared the destruction You predict for the Holy City of Your 
time. To be sure, we have not known Your physical presence; but there 
is more than one way in which You can walk in our midst. We have 
the fulness of Your truth, we Have Your constant presence in Your 
Church, we have Your vital activity in all Your sacraments, we have 
the proof of Your final, glorious victory over death. What is the differ- 
ence between rejecting You and rejecting Your principles? 

One thing is certain: You are warning us just as surely as You 
warned Jerusalem . . . and for the same reasons: for our material- 
ism, our scorn of You and of all spiritual values. And You warn with 
love: “If thou hadst known, in this thy day, even thou, the things that 
are for thy peace!” 

Lord, where am I in this drama of Your tears? Do You weep over 
me? I can hear Your answer: You tell me to look into my heart. If I 
ignore You consistently, refuse You entrance into my thinking and 
living, if I use this temple (which I am) as a place of business rather 
than a house of prayer, then You weep over me. And if I continue in 
this way, I will be destroyed as utterly as Jerusalem. 
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Usually, when we see a beloved one weeping, we want — and try — 
to console him or her. I don’t suppose that is possible in Your case; 
nor do You want it. You are beyond consolation. But You are still 
You, You still work in and upon us by Your word and Your inspira- 
tions. You are not beyond the thirst for our love and the desire for 
true conversion on our part. And surely, You will always will the glori- 
fication of the Father of which we are capable. 

Therefore, “Deliver me from my enemies, O my God: and defend 
me from them that rise up against me” (alleluia verse). That is, de- 
liver me from thoughtlessness, from blindness to Your presence, from 
forgetfulness of Your love for me. And open me up to my vocation to 
praise so that now and always I may truly be Your Father’s house. 
“O Lord, our Lord, how admirable is Thy Name in the whole earth! 
For Thy magnificence is elevated above the heavens” (gradual). 
Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


REPORT ON THE LITURGICAL SIDE 


OF THE N.C.M.E.A. W. 
ITH a view to making the “C” 


in N.C.M.E.A. have its proper place, a liturgical department was 
formed three years ago in the National Catholic Music Educators As- 
sociation and has been functioning since then. The following is a re- 
port of how it has succeeded, as evidenced at the recent national con- 
vention, Louisville, Ky., May 1-4. 

Sunday afternoon, May 1, the liturgical committee staged a demon- 
stration of the sung Mass in the Cathedral. Rev. Cletus Madsen, 
former chairman of the committee and newly elected president of the 
N.C.M.E.A., gave the commentary as Rev. Norbert Deddens went 
through the actions of the Mass drama at an altar facing the people. 
The schola, comprised of Sisters from the six motherhouses in the 
Archdiocese, sang the propers, while the ordinary and the responses 
were sung by the congregation alternating with a special male choir. 
To emphasize the Church’s ideal of participation by the laity, students 
from the three local colleges took part in the introit, offertory and 
Communion processions while the schola sang the respective antiphons. 

The convention program began each morning with solemn high 
Mass, in which all the delegates participated by singing the ordinary, 
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the offertory motet and the responses, and by receiving holy Com- 
munion. Each general and departmental meeting of the convention 
began and closed with the singing of some chant motet by all present 
and the convention day ended with sung Compline in English. 

Besides this general liturgical program in the convention schedule, 
the various departments of the liturgical committee held special meet- 
ings and panels, all having one ultimate objective: a more dynamic 
integration of the liturgy and music education. 

For example, in the panel discussion entitled “The Music Program 
of Our Schools in Relation to the Liturgy,” Mr. John Ryan joined with 
a group of music educators in analyzing the correct Christian philoso- 
phy of music education and its application to secondary schools. Other 
panels discussed “The Spiritual Benefits Attached to the Work of Or- 
ganist and Choirmaster,” “Relating the School Music Program to 
That of the Church,” “The Basis for Common Understanding between 
Organist and Pastor,” etc. 

The seminary division, which for the past two years has held sep- 
arate sessions during the summer months, heard reports from special 
committees working on a coordinated music curriculum for the minor, 
the philosophical and theological seminary departments. The object of 
these studies is to map out a music program which will better prepare 
priests for their part in carrying out the Church’s ideals of sacred music 
in the parish. 

At the same time the novitiate department of the liturgical commit- 
tee has been concentrating on the adequate preparation of teaching Sis- 
ters for the Church’s musical apostolate in the classroom. At a panel 
on novitiate training in music, Rev. Dominic Keller, O.S.B., delivered 
a stirring paper entitled “The Liturgy: Optimum Expression of Re- 
ligious Worship.” Because of the lively discussion at this meeting, an- 
other room had to be found to continue it beyond its allotted time. 

(All of the papers and summaries of the meetings are available for 
any who wish them at the national office of the N.C.M.E.A., 620 Mich- 
igan Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D.C.) 

The work of the liturgical committee has been inspired mainly by 
the enthusiastic leadership of Rev. Cletus Madsen, who has served as 
chairman since its inception. His co-workers on the committee have 
been: for the seminary division, Rev. Irvin Udulutsch, O.F.M.Cap.; 
the novitiate division, Sister Mary Claude, C.S.A.; the organist division, 
Sister Mary Theophane, O.S.F.; and the choir division, Mr. Theodore 


Marier. 
Irvin Udulutsch, O.F.M.Cap. 
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THE PRIEST’S PART IN 
PARISH MUSIC 


parish priest may seem to be chiefly a 
builder, or an administrator, or a social activities director, to judge by 
his most evident occupations and preoccupations. But he knows that he 
was sent by the bishop, a successor of the apostles, primarily to set up 
a center of worship and a source of grace for building up the members 
of Christ within a community. However, it may take the questions of a 
convert under instruction to make him realize that these basic purposes 
need more explicit attention, that the Mass needs to be given more 
meaning for the people, and that even the musical shape of the Sunday 
high Mass is rather mediocre . . . , considering what he says the Mass 
really is. 

As chief liturgist of the parish he is responsible for that music of the 
liturgy. But what can he do, besides give welcome encouragement to 
organist and choir —especially if he has no ear for music? 


LITURGICAL MEANINGS AND SPIRIT 


1) General Liturgical Background. While the Mass is by nature a com- 
munity worship-service, carried on with Christ, in the sacrament of His 
service, do any of these three aspects enter into the thinking and action 
of many of our people? Perhaps that is a result, perhaps a cause at the 
same time, of having all the functions concentrated in the celebrant and 
the servers, and of saying Mass in a foreign language, with back turned 
to the people, at an altar far away. Yet, the pastor is there to improve 
those attitudes, starting with his own. 

When at the altar, could he not gradually become more aware of the 
community with him, of Christ as mediator, and of the dedication to 
the Father expressed in the sacrifice — despite complexity of ritual, mis- 
takes of servers, and sweeping whir of the fans? At the same time could 
he not bring these things home to his people, including the choir, per- 
haps by preaching a series of sermons based on Fr. Howell’s Of Sacra- 
ments and Sacrifice? It could prove to be one of the greatest things he 
ever did for the improvement of liturgical music. 

2) Music as an Element of Worship. There are persons who object 
to high Mass because it keeps them from their prayers. Has the pastor 
ever told them that liturgical music is prayer and actually part of an 
act of worship? 

St. Pius X says that music is a part of the liturgy and is necessary to 
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its full effectiveness because it adds splendor to the ceremonies and 
power to the words being said. Of course, there is a difference between 
the singing of a Kyrie or a gradual, which is the basic act of worship 
at the time it occurs, and the singing of the offertory anthem, which is 
secondary to the basic act of offering and meant to give it a back- 
ground or some specific meaning. In both cases, however, the music is 
a contribution to the community act of worship. 

But liturgical music can be a true act of worship and perfectly func- 
tional only on condition of a triple union: between the congregation as 
a whole and the music, and between that music and the spirit of the 
service. 

While such a triple dovetailing of minds and actions is always more 
ideal than actually existing, it is probably true that union between lit- 
urgy and music characterized the thinking of the first six centuries or 
so, while a distinction between them arose with the advent of poly- 
phony, and led to a separation with the rise of opera after 1600. 

In our time of liturgical revival we are seeking a new union between 
music and liturgy. The pastor should therefore present church singing 
not as a sort of adornment or entertainment, but as a worship of God, 
as a devotion that the Pope and bishops are urging all to take up. “If 
the people are again to participate in the Mass by communal singing, 
the religious motive must be restored as well. . . . I believe once our 
Catholic people grasp the notion that the singing of the Mass is itself 
one of the noblest of all ‘devotions,’ there will be no holding them 
_ back. . . . Let us begin not from the musical, but from the religious 
angle” (Fr. LaFarge, S.J.). 

The practical way of bringing this to the choir is to assist at re- 
hearsals sometimes and contribute an explanation of some of the texts, 
in such a way that the singers get to mean what they sing. There is 
nothing like it for making them feel the impropriety of certain pieces 
condemned in the White List and the worship-value of good pieces. 


SOME PRACTICAL TECHNIQUES 


1) The chief practical step for improving church music is to get a 
good choir director, who has learned to play organ from a teacher, who 
is familiar with the best music available for the kind of services he is to 
play, and who knows how to work with amateur singers. The conserva- 
tories and music departments of schools are turning out talented Cath- 
olic graduates who would gladly make a little extra income from a 
church position. If a pastor finds one, pays him reasonably, gives him 
a free hand, and backs him in controversy, results will come. 
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2) Choirs often do not know that their function is to produce the 
more elaborate pieces, especially the proper of the Mass, and to lead 
the congregation or alternate with it. In addition to telling them that, 
the pastor can insist on two great principles: simple material well 
learned is the sure way to improvement; balance or blend, so that no 
voice domineers, characterizes a good choir. (Cf. Paul Hume, Sign, 
Jan. °55, or Catholic Digest, Mar. ’55.) 

3) Congregational singing is feasible anywhere though admittedly 
easier in country parishes that have a more stable attendance-pattern at 
the Mass where singing is to be done. The pastor should know of the 
following practical procedures: 

Start with smaller groups, like the Holy Name men at their monthly 
Mass, before inviting the whole parish to participate. Rehearsals should 
always be carried on in a pleasant spirit and expeditiously, so that 
something definite is accomplished although the rehearsal does not run 
over forty-five minutes or so. Have the organist take a pitch low enough 
for the men, give clear introductions, and not fear to use a strong uni- 
son accompaniment with at most a chord or two at the end of phrases 
until some confidence and ease are obtained. If one of the priests can 
direct the congregation’s parts from the sanctuary at rehearsal and 
services, the response will be more rapid and definite. 

It is best to start with the responses that are on one note (Et cum 
spiritu tuo; Amen), until the group can pick up the priest’s tone ac- 
curately. The other answers at the gospel, preface, and Pater may then 
be taken. These answers are the people’s basic part and should be given 
repeated explanation and practice. 

In going on to the chants of the ordinary, there is no need to pick 
them all from one Mass, for such groupings are not found in manu- 
scripts before the 14th century. Here it is essential not to look for vari- 
ety, especially in the Credo. The most famous promoter of congrega- 
tional Gregorian in German-speaking countries, Dom Gregor Schwake, 
O.S.B., never goes back to teach a second Mass to a parish unless they 
have sung the first one regularly for one year. 

The meaning of what is to be sung should always be explained, even 
if the translation is printed below the Latin text: there is nothing like 
it to give spirit to a response or a piece. A report about the introduction 
of congregational Gregorian in the diocese of Lille, France, during 
World War I states: “Only by appealing to the people’s piety could 
satisfactory results be obtained. In teaching a Kyrie eleison, for in- 
stance, progress was slow if the music was treated from a primarily 
technical standpoint. But if the learners were told to think of the mel- 
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ody’s prolonged rises and falls as of the populace’s repeated cries for 
mercy which followed the footsteps of the divine Healer as He made 
His way hither and thither among them, the essential spirit of the 
chant was at once seized, and only a little polishing was needed to 
secure an adequate rendition” (Eccl. Rev., Apr. 1920, p. 425). 

Singers should learn to punctuate or phrase properly by slowing 
down and stopping more at larger bar-lines and less at smaller ones. 
Softening the final note at all stops is always essential for improving 
the rendition of Gregorian. 

Gregorian notation (square notes) is very condensed, because notes 
can be printed close together and even above each other. This enables 
the eye to grasp the general flow of the melody more easily and is neces- 
sary for the good execution of elaborate pieces. As only simpler pieces 
are used for congregational singing, modern notation will do for that 
purpose. 

English hymns should be limited to a few at first and carefully picked 
for largely stepwise movement and moderation in sentiments expressed. 
Here, too, understanding, zest, good enunciation, as well as a speed 
adapted to praying the text — all make for interest and good execution. 

4) A priest should include the improvement of his own liturgical 
singing in the parish program. Why should he not always prepare 
everything that he is to sing, so that he can put the right spirit into 
it? When the congregation takes up the Gloria after him, why should 
he not make it real by staying at the altar and singing along? 

5) Priests should also get acquainted with the White List of the So- 
ciety of St. Gregory and spend a dollar to give a copy to their organ- 
ist. It contains translations of many papal documents that give the 
spirit of the legislation as well as the actual rules. There is also an 
extensive list of recommended music of all kinds, with addresses of 
publishers. 

Conclusion. Every priest should therefore do something to improve 
liturgical music, in view of bringing his people into closer and happier 
contact with liturgical services. “Try in every way . . . that the clergy 
and people become one in mind and heart, and that the Christian peo- 
ple take such an active part in the Liturgy that it becomes a truly sacred 
action of worship to the eternal Lord, in which the priest chiefly re- 
sponsible for the souls of his parish, and the ordinary faithful, are 
united together” (Pius XII, Mediator Dei, n. 199). 

Charles Dreisoerner, S.M. 
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ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 


HE news of 


the death of Father Albert Hammenstede on March 13th, at his home 
abbey of Maria Laach in Germany, evokes in the hearts of the readers 
of WorsuHiP, of which he was an associate editor, and the hundreds of 
people in the United States who made retreats with him, or heard his 
lectures, a deep realization of their indebtedness to a monk and a 
priest whom they loved as a wonderful example of true Benedictine 
“humanitas.” 

Father Albert was what St. Benedict in his Rule requires the novice- 
master to be: “A man skilled in winning souls.” Beginning with his 
early years as a chaplain for the Catholic students at the University 
of Bonn, then as novicemaster at Maria Laach, and later as a teacher 
at the Immaculate Conception Seminary in Darlington, N.J., St. Mein- 
rad’s Archabbey in Indiana, and various other places, he constantly 
won the hearts of his disciples through his great personal charm, an 
infectious sense of humor, his innate kindness and keen understanding 
of the frailty of human nature. He possessed a true charism for teach- 
ing. His vast erudition combined with a natural gift for telling stories 
to form a practical approach to the topic at hand, making every in- 
struction he gave an unforgettable experience for his listeners. 

Always young of heart, he radiated joy. I shall never forget the 
recreations and walks we had with him at Maria Laach. Surrounded 
by his novices like a mother hen and her chicks, he brought forth from 
the rich storehouse of his personal memories “new things and old,” 
never for our entertainment alone, but always with an eye to our 
training in the things pertaining to divine wisdom. 

As a good monk, he taught the doctrine he had received from his 
abbot, Ildephonse Herwegen, to whom he was deeply devoted. The 
two were very different in temperament: Abbot Ildephonse was chol- 
eric, a born leader of great determination and gravity; Father Albert 
was melancholic, very sensitive, rather timid and changeable. They 
complemented one another well, like father and mother in a family. 
His office as Prior Father Albert considered as an opportunity to be 
the “mother” of the monastery, the one who was less severe, more 
easily accessible and, therefore, the natural bridge between the Abbot 
and his spiritual sons at times of crisis. 

It is difficult to assess Father Albert’s contribution to the liturgical 
movement. He was too much of an artist ever to become a great 
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scholar. He was more interested in life than in learning as such. His 
studies at S. Anselmo in Rome had given him a solid knowledge of 
scholastic theology, but he felt a greater attraction to Church history, 
which he studied later at the University in Bonn under the well-known 
Professor Schroers. 

He was happy to have the opportunity to teach Church history at 
the Seminary in Darlington, N. J. His students soon realized that he 
never studied the past for its own sake, but as a way to understand our 
own day better. He adopted the general view Abbot Ildephonse held: 
the deep reverence for the apostolic and the patristic age of the Church 
as maintaining the right balance between nature and grace, God and 
man, and the individual Christian and the Church as a community. 
The primary emphasis on man and his sentiments, to be found first 
in the piety of St. Bernard in the 12th century, was to him the be- 
ginning of that distintegration culminating in the Italian Renaissance 
and the German Reformation. 

He was very conscious of his being a native of Cologne, the old 
Roman “Colonia Agrippina,” with her numerous monuments and sanc- 
tuaries, which made her the “German Rome.” His long sojourn in 
Rome as a student contributed notably to deepen his inner atachment 
to the Eternal City, the center of the Christian world. He found him- 
self in absolute harmony with the views of his Abbot, who discerned 
in the Roman liturgy the strongest present day bulwark against the 
spreading of modern individualism in German Catholicism. With him, 
he considered it the God-given mission of Maria Laach, as an abbey 
situated in the Rhineland and therefore belonging to the “Romanized” 
part of Europe, to convey the spirit of the Roman liturgy to German 
Catholics. 

Nor did he miss any opportunity to form his novices in this same 
spirit. In the course of the first conversation I had with him in 1920, 
while I was still a student at the University of Goettingen, this, his 
favorite topic, came up immediately. He had just given two talks on 
the idea of “Christ, the King, in the Liturgy of Advent,” in which he 
had explained at length the meaning of the term “adventus” against 
the background of Roman civilization. When I came and applied to 
him for entrance into the novitiate at Maria Laach, he was not a 
little disturbed by the fact that I was a native of Hannover, a “North- 
German” invading the “Pax Romana” of Maria Laach. In Father Al- 
bert’s eye, Hannover was too far away from the “limes Romanus” 
(the Roman frontier), and belonged to another civilization. He won- 
dered if any such “foreigner” would ever be able to grasp fully the 
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spirit of the Holy Roman Empire as it was being fostered at Maria 
Laach. 

It was his nostalgia for the “Old World” which prevented him from 
ever feeling at home in the States. He loved the youthfulness and the 
spirit of enterprise he found here, but the lack of tradition rather 
frightened him. He was convinced that the best contribution he could 
make to the life of the Church in this country was to take the liturgy 
out of the glass-case of mere ritual observance by explaining the rites 
of the Church in the light of their historical background, and by 
showing his listeners practical ways of applying to themselves the spir- 
itual attitude out of which the liturgy had grown. The only book he 
has had published, Liturgie als Erlebnis (The Liturgy as a Living Ex- 
perience), already pointed in this direction, and the articles which ap- 
peared in ORATE FRATRES followed the same line of thought.! How- 
ever, he was not the man to write books; he felt more at home with 
the spoken word of which he was a master, needing the immediate 
contact with a living audience to stimulate his thinking. 

Father Albert was essentially of a social nature, and he will live 
on in the hearts of those whom he befriended during his life, many of 
whom received from him the decisive impulse that changed their lives. 
My own personal experience is probably shared by many others who 
sat at his feet. Again and again, I find myself lifted up and carried 
away by the radiant memory of Father Albert’s noblesse, by his almost 
maternal love for the younger generation — which made my novitiate 
the happiest time of my life— by the shining example of loyalty to 
his Abbot and to the authority of the Church of Rome, his deep love 
for the divine office and wisdom in dealing with souls, by his sense 
of discretion in things pertaining to the spiritual life, his enthusiasm 
for the Benedictine way of life and his firm conviction that monasteries 
are not a relic from the past, or an artificial attempt to restore some- 
thing that has outlived itself, but centers of spiritual life with an im- 
portant mission to fulfill in our days. 

I know that his humility would be deeply offended should I try to 

*“Titurgy and Charity,” OraATE FRATRES, Vol. XII, pp. 481-5; “Colors, 
Lights and Alphabets,” XVII, 256-260; “On the Symbolism of Holy Doors,” 
XVII, 337-346; “Oh! Paradiso!” XVII, 433-440; “Panis Angelorum,” XVII, 
557-558; “Words of Everlasting Life,” XVIII, 15-25, 60-63; “The Risen 
Savior: Our Kyrios,” XVIII, 248-253; “Light,” XVIII, 398-404, 453-456; 
“On Shaving and Lipstick,” XIX, 128-131; “Concerning Stones,” XIX, 246- 
254; “The Holy Angels and We,” XIX, 400-406; “Benedictine Spirituality of 
Today,” XIX, 529-533; “The Apocalypse and the Mystery of the Eucharist,” 


XX, 104-110; “Assisting at Mass Liturgically,” XXI, 385-398; “The Glory 
of a Christian’s Body,” XXIV, 532-541. 
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praise him as a great scholar, or as an original thinker, or inspiring 
leader. He had no such ambitions, but he felt encouraged when he 
saw in the souis of his pupils the reflection of that Benedictine “ humani- 
tas” which had become the very essence of his life. 

His last years in Maria Laach showed that, although he had left the 
States, much of his heart remained here. He took keen pleasure in 
being able to conduct retreats and days of recollection for American 
army personnel, GI’s as well as chaplains, and any visitor from Ameri- 
ca could always look for a hearty welcome from him. 

We can be sure that he will be a good advocate in heaven for all 
those who try to hand down to future generations the sense of the 
beauty and splendor, of the majesty and humaneness of the Roman 
liturgy and of the Rule of St. Benedict. 

Damasus Winzen, O.S.B. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


E have on our kitchen wall an 
altar chart with changeable antependia (secured from Conception Ab- 
bey Press, Conception, Mo.) which has proved a wonderful means for 
instructing our three boys, aged four, five and six. It seems rather a 
humble background for so exalted a subject, but it is here that the 
children begin their day, and our altar directs their minds towards God 
and the parish church. Each frontal is the proper color of the day and 
bears an appropriate text. (Instead of just using the printed text, it 
would probably be more spiritually profitable to letter our own text 
once in a while, however, amateurishly — a text from the day’s Mass 
that will be more meaningful because it has struck home for some 
reason or other.) 

Our breakfast conversation always begins with: “Tell us about to- 
day, Mother,” and I have the information in mind from the lessons 
of Matins read the night before. There are, of course, several fine 
Catholic calendars with summaries of each day’s liturgical significance 
which would do as well. The children have come to know and love the 


> Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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saints, especially the heroic martyrs who seem inevitably to capture 
their imaginations. Even more important, they have developed an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the liturgical year that seems surpris- 
ing in children so young. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors:—Mr. Joseph 
Starmann, an interested observer and student of the Anglican liturgy 
for a number of years, lives in St. Louis—Fr. Daniel Durken, O.S.B., is 
a deacon of St. John’s Abbey.—Mother Kathryn Sullivan, of Manhat- 
tanville College, Purchase, N.Y., a member of the American Catholic 
Biblical Association, is co-author of several widely used scriptural text- 
books.—Rev. Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B., author of The Week with 
Christ, teaches religion at St. John’s.—Rev. Irvin Udulutsch, O.F.M.Cap., 
is director of liturgical music at St. Lawrence Seminary, Mt. Calvary, 
Wis.—Rev Charles Dreisoerner, S.M., chaplain and teacher of religion 
and church music at the Marianist Scholasticate attached to St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio, Texas, taught liturgics and church music at 
Fribourg, Switzerland, for fourteen years previously. He is the author 
of The Psychology of Liturgical Music—Very Rev. Damasus Winzen, 
O.S.B., our associate editor, is the prior of Mount Saviour Monastery, 
Elmira, N.Y.—Mr. Donald Attwater, another associate editor, is the 
author of A Catholic Dictionary and of many other volumes. His books 
on the Eastern Rites are considered standard in the field. 


In the April 15 issue of Osservatore Romano, there appeared a 
lengthy essay on the pastoral importance of teaching the faithful to 
assist properly at holy Mass, over the signature of Cardinal Marcello 
Mimmi, Archbishop of Naples. (Readers of WorsHIP may recall that 
it was in Naples that the national Italian Liturgical Week last year had 
perhaps its most successful meeting to date, due chiefly to the manner 
in which all the parishes of the city and surrounding area had been 
prepared, and celebrated “liturgical missions” simultaneously during 
the Week.) 

His Eminence pointed out that “priests often fall into a grievous 
error: namely, of not speaking of the ‘common things’ which are 
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everyday occurrences, because they are under the illusion that every- 
one knows about them anyway. But such is not the case. It is possible 
to hear Mass hundreds and thousands of times, and still not know what 
the Mass is.” 

“We must give to the people,” he continued, “that which is the 
most profound religious concept: the concept of sacrifice. Far better, 
I am convinced, is the thorough understanding of one central truth 
than a hundred vague and superficial ideas about peripheral things.” 

But an understanding of the Mass is impossible without an under- 
standing of the Church: “Many prefer private prayers, and they iso- 
late themselves from the great Christian Family, because they know 
neither what public cult is, nor how great and important its value.” 

The Cardinal laid particular stress on the word of God contained 
for the faithful in every Mass. “Let us instruct our Christian people 
that the word of God is in the missal, . . . that under the eucharistic 
species there is Christ’s Person, and that in the missal there is His 
word. What a tragedy that many faithful have no contact with the 
divine Victim; but what tragedy, too, that they are equally removed 
from the divine teachings stored in the missal, teachings which of 
themselves would suffice to make them wise as well as holy.” 

As a practical measure, His Eminence urged frequent use of a brief 
running commentary during Mass, “in order that our people will learn 
to know, experience and love the Mass. Such brief explanations are to 
preface the various parts of the Mass and bring into relief the signifi- 
cance and meaning of the rites and prayers.” But however brief, they 
must be well and carefully prepared. More important, moreover, than 
any explanations, more important also than the conscientious observ- 
ance of the rubrics, is the “intimate and profound piety which must 
animate the behavior, every gesture and every word, of the celebrating 
priest.” 

Active participation of the faithful should find its best expression in 
the congregationally sung parish Mass. “Nothing is more beautiful, 


more grand, more solemn, more moving and edifying, than an entire 


people singing the Mass well and devoutly.” 

The Cardinal’s concluding paragraph: “Do we wish to save the 
world? Let us draw the world near to the fountain of grace and 
truth. Let us again lead our people to the Mass.” 


Overlooked in many of the national press reports on Archbishop 
Alter’s sermon which opened the National Family Life Conference in 


St. Paul were some “practical recommendations” he made relative to | 
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religious practices in the home. He asked that religious events become 
an occasion of joy in family life: “Why should not the Catholic family 
celebrate the anniversaries of the children’s baptism as regularly and 
joyfully as the day of their birth? Why should not our Catholic fami- 
lies celebrate the feastdays of the Church in their homes as well as in 
the church? The Advent wreath ought to be as familiar to children as 
the Christmas tree; the candles at home on the feast of the Purifica- 
tion ought to be as familiar as the candles of the birthday cake. Epiph- 
any, Shrove Tuesday, Lent, Easter, Pentecost, if celebrated with the 
unique symbols and ceremonies known to our Catholic forefathers, 
will become vehicles of instruction in the home and dramatize the role 
of religion in the minds of the children.” 

The Archbishop concluded his sermon by again recommending more 
intimate union with the Church’s liturgical life: “Children will never 
forget the example of their parents kneeling with them in prayer. . . . 
If parents will help the children to understand the Mass, the sacra- 
ments, the ritual feasts, by active and intelligent participation; if they 
will decorate their homes with objects of sacred art and place books 
and magazines breathing a Christian culture on the shelves of their 
libraries — they will have done much to remove the drab and dreary 
touch of secularism from their homes and will brighten the lives of 
their children as well as their own.” 


Likewise overlooked, by ourselves — at least not printed in WoRSHIP, 
where such things ought to be recorded—is the statement made by 
the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Cicognani at the formal presenta- 
tion of the American Ritual by Archbishop O’Hara of Kansas City: 

“May this translation of the Ritual into English be a true blessing 
for the faithful by admitting them to a fuller participation in the sacred 
ceremonies of the Church. From experience I know how desirous our 
Catholics have been to understand every phase of these rites and to 
profit by the spiritual treasures and inspirations contained in the liturgi- 
cal prayers. Like another echo of the Gospel, although not a new one, 
this translation affords a new insight into the message of Christ — fides 
ex auditu. 

“It is a pleasure to note that the English language, which has served 
so well in the propagation of the faith in many lands, receives the 
recognition of being admitted into the liturgy of the Church; and this 
recognition is given without prejudice to Latin, the universal language 
of the Roman Rite, which Rome and the Church have made sacred 
and which is a strong bond of unity for the clergy throughout the 
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“Those who have had part in the preparation of this English Ritual 
deserve our deep gratitude and our heartfelt congratulations.” 

At a recent national convention of the Catholic hospital association 
in St. Louis, chaplains’ discussions on the vernacular in the administra- 
tion of the last rites indicated that no uniform pattern of usage had as 
yet evolved. Even though permitted, some seem still hesitant about 
taking advantage of the permission, citing possible “admiration of the 
faithful.” The Archbishop’s declaration—since then vindicated by 
overwhelming evidence from throughout the country — should suffice 
to allay any such apprehensions, and to establish a norm. 


The Osservatore Romano has for some time been publishing, at 
regular intervals, the names of parish churches in Rome which have 
evening Mass every Sunday and holy day of obligation, and some of 
them also on First Fridays. The list is steadily, if slowly, growing. In 
late April it numbered thirty-seven. The starting-time varies from 5:30 
to 8, but the preferred hour seems to be 6 or 6:30. 


Father F. H. Drinkwater, of catechetical fame, invariably manages 
to stock his little quarterly, The Sower, with sensible, practicable ideas. 
(Address: Lower Gornal, Dudley, England. Annual subscription: 4s.) 
The current issue takes occasion of the third centenary of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools to summarize “some special features of ‘lasal- 
lianity’ in teaching religion as described by that distinguished son of 
the Congregation, Fr. Leone di Maria, in the Rivista Lasalliana of 
Turin.” The emphases which he notes as characteristic could profit- 
ably be adopted by all teachers of religion: it would be a commendable 
manner of thanking God for St. John Baptist de la Salle. They are: 

1) A frequent quoting of Scripture especially of the Gospels and 
St. Paul; and this means not merely snippety “texts,” but the full sense 
of the sacred writers, for the Brothers were told to carry a New Testa- 
ment always with them, so as to read it even at any odd moments of 
waiting, during meals, or changing of classes, etc. 

2) A lively feeling for Tradition, leaning on the authority of Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church. 

3) A lively feeling for the liturgical life of the Church, and for the 
catechetical opportunities of the principal festivals. 

4) The central place given to Jesus Christ: the general attitude now 
called “Christocentric.” 

5) An extreme devotion to the Church and to the Pope (which in 
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France 300 years ago was not something which could be taken for 
granted). 

6) Insistence on the spirit of “detachment,” of inward recollection, 
and in general of “going without” things. 

7) The special practice of remembering the “presence of God,” of 
which the holy Founder made a great point both for the Brothers and 
for their pupils. 

“And finally, for good measure, here is a golden sentence from The 
De la Salle Manual: ‘Harsh words spoken in the religion class are like 
heavy footprints over a garden-bed just planted.’ ” 


In his “Monthly Letter” to his priests and people, which appears 
regularly in the Sioux Falls diocesan paper, Bishop William O. Brady 
of that See wrote for the month of May: 

“You missed something if you were not at the Cathedral in Sioux 
Falls on April 24 for the general ordinations. It was one of the most 
glorious days for the Church that we have had in many a year. 
Besides the new priests ordained for the work of the Church, of whom 
you would have been very proud, you would have been thrilled to 
hear the sisters, priests and lay people all singing together and praying 
together out loud all during the ordination ceremony and the holy 
Mass. 

“It sounded almost like the choirs of Heaven and was a marvelous 
example of what should be going on at all times in all our parishes, 
big and small. The Bishop most earnestly asks his priests and the 
sisters who work with them to spend much time and thought on our 
need for united and public prayer. Get the children singing—out loud. 

“Get the men and women praying and singing — out loud. Too long 
have the benches been silent; too familiar is the Catholic who sits; 
what we need are men and women of action, sharing in vital prayer 
and shedding the passivity which holds us back from the full realiza- 
tion of our religion.” 

The Bishop himself celebrates the daily Missa Recitata community 
Mass on the occasion of the annual clergy retreats. 


Now that the fifth “year of experiment” for the Easter Vigil is part 
of history, some reflections on the subject may be in order. To begin 
with, we would like to voice our complete agreement with the com- 
ment which Ephemerides Liturgicae (69, 1, p. 53) appended to the 
text of the January decree extending the Vigil to Easter 1955: 

“The success of the restored Easter Vigil, which Bishops and priests 
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solicitous for the welfare of souls have hailed with joy in almost all 
places where divine worship is carried out under normal conditions, 
has also fostered not a few right and holy desires and hopes: more 
especially, that this ‘precious pearl,’ the newly restored rite of the 
Vigil, may not remain isolated, but find its proper fulfillment in the 
whole framework of the sacred rites of Holy Week. The further pro- 
longation of permission for the Vigil cannot but result in ‘fulfilling the 
just hopes’ of the Christian faithful and of so many pastors of souls.” 

The “precious pearl” deserves a proper setting, if it is to exercise 
its full spiritual and didactic role. If Maundy Thursday would again 
become a “Last Supper,” celebrated in the evening, and the Good 
Friday service would as a normal thing be in the afternoon (with 
perhaps reception of holy Communion extended to all participants), 
the climactic character of the Vigil could not but become more 
apparent to all. And the increased number of confessions and Com- 
munions during these first two days would substantially lessen the 
present highly undesirable crowding of confessionals on Holy Saturday. 

It is difficult to estimate the increase of the Vigil observance in the 
country as a whole. In several dioceses it has still not been permitted 
in parishes; in some others, permission was granted for the first time 
this year. Perhaps an approximate guess at the total observance can be 
deduced from the fact that our Liturgical Press booklet containing the 
Vigil text has sold 670,000 copies in three years; and there were eight 
other booklets of similar scope on the market. And Fr. Howell’s book, 
Preparing for Easter, intended primarily for pastors, with no more 
than a month’s advertising sold nearly 8,000 copies. 

Very scattered reports indicate that attendance in some cases did 
not equal that of the Vigil’s first celebration. But no general pattern 
emerged. Where smaller attendance was not ascribable to failure of 
preparatory instruction, it might prove simply that the merely curious 
now stayed at home, and that the solid core of those who are inter- 
ested and who will profit most did attend. The Cincinnati Telegraph- 
Register in a lead article stressed the most pertinent fact in the entire 
question: in listing estimated numbers in attendance at various 
parishes, it pointed out in each case that this number was all the way 
from five, and usually from ten to twenty and more times the number 
that used to attend the morning Holy Saturday service. 

One more fact seems worth recording. Baptism was administered in 
a growing number of parishes. (One Baltimore parish had thirty-one 
adult baptisms). Undoubtedly the Vigil by its very nature postulates 
this sacrament. And yet its administration lengthens a rite which al- 
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ready taxes the normal attention span. The definitive reform will, we 
hope, take this into account. However painful such a procedure will 
prove to those who appreciate its beauty and know something of its 
history, the Exsultet could perhaps be somewhat abbreviated; more- 
over, non-professional singers among the clergy would welcome such 
a step, because they find its performance a severe strain, especially 
since the former pauses have been eliminated. 

Some abridgment of the blessing of water would also seem possible. 
And if permission could be secured for the “lessons” in the mother 
tongue, this would not merely fulfil the obvious purpose of the 
present rubric, that all sit and listen, but it would be a most effective 
means of making the service seem shorter. After listening to a long 
Latin Exsultet, some sort of psychological “break” does seem called 
for. The heartiness of the response to the renewal of the baptismal 
vows in the vernacular may argue pent-up energy as well as piety. 


Since there is only a July issue during the three summer months, 
this is our first opportunity of commenting on the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites “On Simplifying the Rubrics,” which was made 
public in early May. 

The most obvious comment is to recall St. Pius X’s apostolic con- 
stitution, Divino Afflatu, of November 1, 1911, “On the New Arrange- 
ment of the Psalter in the Roman Breviary.” In it, too, the Pope first 
calls attention to the growing pastoral burden of priests which demands 
that any contemplated reform would “not make the burden of the 
Divine Office heavier, but actually lighter.” 

He then continues: “Since the arrangement of the Psalter is inti- 
mately connected with the whole Divine Office and the Liturgy, 
everyone can plainly see that this decree is Our first step in correcting 
the Roman Breviary and Missal. For this work, however, We shall 
soon appoint a special council or, as they say, a commission of 
experts..." 

But, in St. Pius’ reign, nothing came of it. It was seen that the 
time was not ripe, that for any thorough revision of missal and breviary 
far more preliminary work of a scholarly, historical nature was pre- 
requisite. In the intervening years, however, liturgical scholarship has 
made greater advance than in any previous period of history. And it 
has been channeled, especially in the last decade, towards an eventual 
reform of Mass and Office. 

Several years ago, Ephemerides Liturgicae sent a questionnaire to 
hundreds of liturgical leaders throughout the world, active in pastoral 
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as well as scholarly fields, asking for considerable judgments about 
how the breviary might best be revised. The most remarkable result 
of this inquiry was the general area of agreement on what needed to be 
changed. Nearly everyone, e.g., asked that St. Pius X’s principle of 
restoring clear priority to the temporal cycle be carried out: by a 
drastic reduction of octaves, by conferring greater dignity on the Sun- 
days, by giving preference to the ferial days of Advent and Lent. Very 
many also added that the Our Father (and Hail Mary and Creed) be 
not used as mere “fillers,” for instance, at the beginning of the Hours. 

It might be mentioned, likewise, that the international meeting of 
Benedictine abbots in Rome, 1953, submitted a detailed list of sug- 
gestions for a reform of the monastic breviary and calendar, which not 
only coincided with the above points, but also included a number of 
others which the present decree has now made its own. 

The international liturgical study meetings, in their turn, have cen- 
tered their efforts more on the Mass. The reduction of the number of 
collects and the frequency of the Creed, e.g., were hopes shared by 
liturgists everywhere. 

The most significant item in the present decree, however, is its 
statement — made publicly for the first time — that a new committee 
of experts has been appointed and is at work, to realize St. Pius’s plan 
for a “thorough revision of missal and breviary.” If the preamble to 
the decree could still have left doubts on this score, they were dis- 
pelled by the official statement of the SCR on the front page of the 
Osservatore a few days later. But it warned that “such a reform will 
require several years.” (For the reform of the breviary, an informed 
estimate has it that from five to ten years will be necessary.) Few 
priests, we are sure, would wish it otherwise. The matter is too im- 
portant and too far-reaching in its effects to allow of impatience. 

The decree, and its promise of the future, is another magnificent 
proof of both the courage and the vision of our Holy Father. The fact 
that he understook this historic step despite serious illness can only 
add to our debt of profound gratitude. But our constant and humble 
prayer is demanded, too, for the further guidance of the Holy Spirit 
in a matter so intimately pertinent to the prayer-life, and therefore 
the welfare, of the entire Church. 


His Eminence Cardinal Siri, archbishop of Genoa, has addressed a 
letter to all religious sisters in his see, whether contemplative or active, 
announcing a congress to be held in the course of this year to promote 
a better understanding and celebration of divine worship. He asked 
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them to collaborate both by prayer and a more devout living of the 
religious life, and by stressing the honor of God more in their edu- 
cational work. 


The 1955 national convention of the Catholic Art Association will 
have as its theme “Liturgy and Art.” It is being held at the College 
of St. Rose, Albany, N.Y., on August 19 and 20 for the express 
reason of making it more convenient for people to attend both it and 
the Liturgical Week at Worcester, and thus of fostering closer rela- 
tions between the two groups. We sincerely hope that this aim may be 
achieved — as also a closer association between the National Litur- 
gical Conference and the National Catholic Music Educators group. 
The fund of good will now at hand for such a move should not be 
allowed to go waste; and each body would benefit. 

The CAA is having a program of four main addresses as well as 
panels, plus a “workshop” in which an altar is to be constructed and 
all its appurtenances made, to climax in the celebration of the holy 
Sacrifice. All its exhibits, too, will be of liturgical arts, and open dis- 
cussion of the objects’ merits and demerits will be encouraged. 


Good, Bad, and Different: — “Easily one of the finest magazines in 
the U.S. is Worship . . . (from the column “The Last Word” in the 
Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph-Register). 

— Overheard during the Catholic Rural Life Conference in Panama: 
“So I said to the Bishop: ‘Bishop, we just got to have the new Easter 
Vigil this year. The Anglicans had it last year already.” 

— From a sophomore high school religion test: “Gregorian chant is 
the official Hyme of the church. It is prayful. The monks use it. It is 
uniciones, diabolic.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ABOUT EDDIE 


To the Editor: Let me tell you about Eddie. Eddie is a lovable fellow, 
small, slight of build, with a friendly smile that warms his whole face. 
He has one of those disarming, calming personalities that makes every- 
one around him feel good inside. Eddie is a fellow of whom one might 
say he had all the natural qualities on which grace could build. Eddie 
could go all the way to sanctity. 
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Eddie is honest. Eddie is open and sincere. Eddie reaches out to 
people. Eddie is a Catholic. He didn’t go to a Catholic school. He 
doesn’t go to a Catholic high school now. Most of the time I doubt if 
Eddie went to Mass. Eddie doesn’t know Christ. 

I guess it was six months ago when we first came into contact with 
Eddie through a gang of fellows he hung around with in the parish 
neighborhood. Eddie started to come around more often — around to 
the parish, that is, to the Confraternity program for the public high 
school students, and even into a Pre-YCW section for some of the 
public high school boys. Eddie has been coming around ever since. 

Let’s face it. Eddie doesn’t know what the Mass is about. He doesn’t 
love the Mass. He has never prayed the Mass. A Sunday missal would 
be a formidable task for him. Even if he learned how to read it and 
remembered to bring it with him, and got inside the vestibule on Sun- 
day morning where he could see what was going on, Eddie wouldn’t 
understand the Mass. 

Eddie has a simple approach to life. Experience hasn’t written much 
on his mind as yet. His courses at public high school are mostly gym 
and shop. His religious knowledge is very inadequate. 

Through Gospel discussions Eddie has begun to know a little about 
Christ, His life and mission. He can pronounce the words Mys- 
tical Body now, and the vine and branches idea makes some sense to 
him. 

Eddie is honest. When he didn’t show up for an 8:00 o’clock Com- 
munion Mass one Sunday, he said he slept through. In fact, he said 
he never got to Mass at all. But there was a twinkle in his eye, a cer- 
tain self-satisfaction, because this was the first Sunday Mass he had 
missed in six weeks — even if the ones he made were from the door- 
ways of the church at a late, overcrowded low Mass, and without 
prayerbook or rosary. 

I tell you about Eddie, because Eddie is not an exception. Eddie, 
hereabouts, is the rule. It is quite doubtful if the boys his age attend- 
ing the Catholic high school have any better Mass habits, have any 
fuller understanding of the Mass, have any real love for the Mass. For 
most of the boys attending public school—from my contact with 
them — even the last link with the Church (12:15 Sunday Mass) has 
been broken. 

Here is where the leakage of the Church is. Let’s face it. When the 
jast and only link with the Catholic Church for our youth remains a 
quick, half-missed, un-prayed late Sunday morning Mass from the 
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back doors of the crowded church, the Church has for all practical 
purposes disappeared from their conscious life. 

I tell you about Eddie, because Eddie typifies a moment in the life 
of the Church. 

I wish I knew how to make the Mass meaningful to Eddie. I wish 
I knew how to explain the Mass to him in terms and words that he, 
with his religious background, could grasp. I wish I could help him 
love the Mass, to see the importance of the Mass in his life, to pray the 
Mass. I don’t think I can do it. That doesn’t mean it can’t be done; 
but I simply don’t know how. 

Shall we say, then, that unless Eddie, and the thousands like him, 
come to an awareness and appreciation of the Mass, there is little hope 
for them? For the Church? If that Sunday Obligation link is broken 
in their religious life, are they then cut adrift hopelessly? If they have 
no family tradition of fidelity to the Sunday Obligation (even though 
the Mass remain a mystery), what shall hold them to the Church of 
Christ? How shall they be re-incorporated into Christ? 

Eddie needs a hand. I would like to see one extended to him. It 
might make an interesting symposium if some of your liturgical ex- 
perts would try to present the Mass in words that would help Eddie 
come to know it and love it. If Eddie’s problem could be solved, we 
might have a full-blown liturgical movement underfoot in this country. 
If we can’t answer Eddie, then are we too often talking to ourselves? 
A Friend of Eddie 


FROM OUR MAILBAG 


. . . If liberty is to be permitted certain customs of the pagans when 
they are grafted into the Church, there is room for a pet aspiration 
of mine in regard to my Jewish neighbors. What I would like to see 
is an “official” pronouncement that orthodox Jews might retain certain 
cherished family customs, not as a way of salvation but simply as 
venerable usages. Jews in large numbers — far more than one realizes 
unless one takes pains to cultivate their friendship— hold views of 
Christ which, with encouragement and prayer, might bear rich fruit 
so that in the end all Israel may be saved in holy Church with our 
Father Abraham. . . . We might learn something from their “mini- 
ature synagogues” and apply it to the formation of block Rosary 
groups. The New York Daily News pictorial section for Feb. 20 car- 
ries a good account of this Ghetto custom of renting a room for group 
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prayer, and decorating it and providing for its heating and cleaning 
among ten or twelve pious Jewish families. Such a neighborhood shrine 
might be maintained by families too far from a church for any re- 
course except for the obligatory Masses, and the rosary could be re- 
cited there by individuals or groups... . 


M.E.K. 


. . . We have no problem in our high school about congregational 
participation. We have about four high Masses during the week, and 
the rest are dialog Masses, so that the students learn both ways of 
assisting at Mass. All of this is now an integral part of their Christian 
education and academic culture here at school. . . . I hope in this 
way to do my bit in helping along with the spread of congregational 
singing and praying, for I feel sure that the students are won over to 
both principles and practice. Also, every morning after Mass, as part 
of their thanksgiving, I have them sing a hymn, a complete hymn. It 
is of little use to sing only one or two stanzas if the hymn is to mean 
anything; or if it is to convey any thought or devotion as a unit. . 
Nor is there any difficulty about the Latin. That is another thing they 
learn by doing it daily. 

Rev. R. R. S. 


. . . I take this opportunity to convey to you my humble thanks for 
what you are doing in the liturgical and catechetical field. Each issue, 
from cover to cover, is for me inspiring reading, in direct touch with 
my missionary apostolate. My new parish has thirty villages, with ten 
elementary schools. The largest communities number three to four 
hundred souls; many are smaller. My people are poor. Although they 
are willing and intelligent, most of them are uneducated. Our chapels 
are roughly constructed sheds. . . 

In the absence of the priest, the catechist recites the prayers that 
are customarily said during Mass — not the prayers of the Mass itself. 
So I agree totally with Fr. Hofinger when he stresses the need of a 
special liturgy for the communities without a priest. To make the 
people liturgical minded is not an easy thing. One often hears the 
objection: “This is a Mission country.” But for that very reason, I 
am convinced that a more intimate participation of the people in the 
life and prayers and feasts of the Church will be most effective in 
increasing their spiritual life. I read that you are having the Ritual in 
the vernacular. We are going to have it too: the first good result will 
be in the administration of baptisms. But the anomaly of giving infant 
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baptisms to adults will be the more evident. Perhaps we should have 
a special rite for the public baptism of several adults. If well worked 
out, it could have a wonderful missionary power... . 

A Missionary 


. .- Anumber of Anglicans subscribe to WorsHIP, but I presume that 
I am one of the very few “low-churchmen” who do. I find it interest- 
ing, original and helpful. This spring I borrowed the idea of cele- 
brating the Passover on Maundy Thursday from your “It Can Be 
Done” column, and last Christmas also that of the Jesse Tree. If ever 
a magazine combined beauty and brains, yours does. 

Rev. M. H. 


. . . It strikes me as psychologically wrong in an appeal for greater 
use of the mother tongue to lapse into Latin with such expressions as 
“misereor super turbam” and then translate for the poor reader. I 
wish I could read my Office in English and my magazines. If an 
author can’t find the right English word, let him try two! This is a 
complaint, but it is given because I enjoy so much of your material. 
Rev. H. W. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN CHRISTIAN UNITY. By Rev. Henry St. John, O.P. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1955. Pp. xix-144. Cloth, $3.00. 

This valuable book consists of twelve papers written and published, 
mostly in the English Blackfriars, from 1928 to 1954. As the title indi- 
cates, their common subject is Christian unity; and in an appendix 
Father St. John reprints the article on “Catholicism Today” contributed 
to the London Times by a Special Correspondent in 1949: this article 
started a long correspondence that aroused much interest in Great 
Britain, and was not ignored in America. Father St. John also adds an 
open letter of his own, “to a recent convert,” arising out of the defini- 
tion of the dogma of the Assumption, and also an admirable brief dis- 
cussion of what constitutes membership of the Church. 

The whole is prefaced by an introduction containing certain auto- 
biographical particulars which are very much in place: for these essays 
represent, in Father St. John’s own words, “the development of thought, 
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over a period of years, of a single individual, concerning one area only 
of the vast field covered by the problems of Christian unity. . . . The 
motive power of this development is best understood therefore in terms 
of the experience, and the description of the experience must needs be 
autographical.” 

“One area only of the vast field. . . .” Father St. John points out 
how at first he was concerned with the long-range possibility of some 
kind of corporate reunion between the Catholic Church and the (Epis- 
copal) Church of England, or some part thereof; but that this became 
superseded by the more immediate work — still primarily in relation to 
the Anglican Church — of “penetrating world Protestantism with Catho- 
lic thought, and familiarizing it with Catholic ideas.” 

It is this that makes the book hardly less relevant for the United 
States than for England. Whether one’s contacts are with Anglicans or 
Orthodox, with Protestants of British or of continental origins, whether 
our duties and interests are concerned with individual reconciliations or 
have a wider, “corporate,” reference, or even if our contacts with non- 
Catholics considered as such are simply casual and social, the relations 
in question must all be governed by the same general principles and by 
the same spirit in the application of those principles. What in his experi- 
ence and thought that spirit should be, called for alike by the situation 
and by the obligations of our Catholic profession, Father St. John makes 
perfectly clear. 


The general immediately practicable field of endeavor towards the | 
healing of Christendom’s wounds is a work of learning and preparing the | 


ground and bringing about an atmosphere of good-will and trust among 
separated Christians. And the basis, the essential principle, of all eirenic 
work between them is “the desire to understand; not to understand in- 
tellectually merely, but to understand as human beings, bound together, 
whatever their subsequent differences, by a common allegiance to our 


Lord as God made man, and by their common experience of the need | 


of redemption and salvation through Him. It is the highest bond that 
can unite human beings, yet the sense of fellowship which should result 
from it has been largely lost owing to the animosities and hatreds gen- 


erated by the schisms of the Reformation and the religious warfare Z 


which resulted from them.” 

“Eirenic (which can here be translated “friendly”) and “understand” 
— those are the operative words: and we Catholics have to understand 
Protestants no less than to help them to understand us, always in the 
light of our common love for our divine Lord and of our common 
experience of spiritual need. 
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As an actual example of this principle at work, Father St. John’s 
book could not be bettered. The gathering at Evanston, Illinois, last 
year turned American eyes to the Ecumenical Movement, and not all 
Catholic comment on it could be called understanding, or even 
friendly. Father St. John devotes one of his papers to outlining the 
development of the Holy See’s attitude to the Movement over the 
past thirty years; and then in another he discusses possible lines of 
action for a Catholic ecumenical work in relation to the situation in 
England, and the significance it could have for the non-Catholic 
Movement. 

These two essays are of value to Catholics anywhere for the under- 
standing of “what ecumenism is all about,” and to Protestants for 
explaining the Catholic position in the matter. On the other hand, the 
papers on Unity and Authority and on Infallibility, examining certain 
aspects of some recently published books by Anglican scholars, have a 
special interest for non-Catholics; and the evident sincerity of the 
writer’s good-will, and his evident understanding of their background 
and sympathy for their difficulties, enable them to read with a corre- 
sponding good-will and trust. 

And so throughout the book, which ends with a short epilogue re- 
ferring to a matter very close to the writer’s heart: 

I dream sometimes 
of a Britain where up and down the country, in every important centre, in 
university cities, in monastic and other religious houses, in industrial regions 
and even in country towns, there will be groups of theologians and religious 
leaders meeting regularly to discuss at their deepest level the questions 
lightly touched on in these pages. But more than that, in spite of the things 
that divide us, delighting also to study in common the science of prayer and 
liturgical worship as it is known historically and in practice in their respec- 
tive traditions; to study also in common, with frank acknowledgment of 
their differences but without bitterness, or resentment, the Scriptures, God’s 
word, meditation upon which can so greatly enrich the devout mind, giving 
scope for the work of the Holy Spirit who alone can unite what is humanly 
divided. . . . 


That need not remain a dream for ever. After all, Father Henry 
St. John has been doing something of the sort himself at intervals for 
the past twenty years; and it is the experience thus gained that gives 
a special weight to all that he writes on the problem of divided Chris- 
tendom. 

St. Ives Donald Attwater 
Cornwall, England 
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GOD’S HERALDS. A Guide to the Prophets of Israel. By J. Chaine. Trans- 
lated by Brendan McGrath, O.S.B. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York. 1955. 
Pp. xiv-236. Cloth, $3.75. 

Perhaps our approach to the Old Testament is a bit too archeo- 


logical. We have come to look upon the Old Testament as the ruins 
of a temple which promised life, but could not give it. They are beau- 
tiful ruins, we think, majestic, as ruins usually are, having the merit of 
antiquity, but essentially dead, emptied of usefulness, almost emptied 
of meaning. Or, to use Bouyer’s figure, we think of the Old Testament 
as “a kind of scaffolding that is to be torn down when the building is 
finished.” Basically our difficulty lies in the conviction that prophecy 
lives until it is fulfilled; in the act of its fulfillment prophecy dies. The 
truth, however, is quite otherwise. Prophecy does not die in its ful- 
fillment. Only then does it begin to live. Prophecy is not deprived of 
meaning because it is fulfilled. Fulfillment gives to prophecy its mean- 
ing. 

Chaine’s approach is not archeological, and he is convinced that the 
prophets still have relevance. But we regret that no effort is made to 
show how the prophets live on in the mystery of Christ and are part of 
that mystery. They are treated only within the context of Old Testa- 
ment history and revelation. A broader view would have increased the 
worth of the book. 

The author’s intention was not to write a book about the prophets 
which would be complete in itself. Reading God’s Heralds as one 
would an ordinary book would be quite unsatisfying. Also it would 
be a little confusing, as the author presupposes either that the reader 


is going to read, or has just read, the prophet under consideration. This | 


is a study book, meant to be read in conjunction with the sacred text. 
The pertinent historical, cultural, and scriptural background of the 


prophets are given, without which the prophets are somewhat enig- | 
matic. Though this is a study book, it is on the popular rather than on | 
the scholarly level, and is intended for priests, seminarians, and edu- | 


cated lay people. 
St. John’s Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


LEND ME YOUR HANDS. By Rev. Bernard F. Meyer, M.M. Fides Pub- 


lishers, Chicago. 1955. Pp. vii-235. Cloth, $3.50. 

The “Me” in the title is Christ, speaking to all members of the 
Church, particularly to the laity. He wants to borrow all hands be- 
cause the work of His incarnation and redemption is incomplete . . 
and it is being challenged by another “incarnation,” the name of which 
is well known. 
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As an old missionary (Fr. Meyer was sent to China in 1918 and 
remained through the war till 1950), his first concern and most origi- 
nal thinking is given to the whole missionary question, to making con- 
verts both in foreign lands and here at home. Conversion methods up 
to now, he says, have depended too much on the clergy and not 
enough on the laity. The latter need to be inspired to see their faith 
more as good news to be proclaimed and shared than as doctrine to 
be explained (or merely ignored). 

But more than just making more Catholics, he wants Catholics made 
into better Catholics. The way to do this is mainly by bringing Catho- 
lic parishes to their full development as centers of divine worship. But 
divine worship that does not spark participation in apostolic labors 
exposes the liturgy to the accusation of being unrelated to life. Prayer 
and action go together, flow from one another, complement one an- 
other. 

Parish life depends on vital family life. Therefore Fr. Meyer dis- 
cusses those modern movements— Cana and Christian Family in 
particular — that have done so much in recent years to instill in 
Catholic parents the high ideals of their vocation to continue the work 
of Christ. 

There are other chapters with specific hints on training lay leaders 
by group dynamics, on problems of youth, on lay spirituality. All in 
all, it is a very satisfying book for anyone — pastor, layman, religious 
—§interested in lending his prayer, thought, and action to Christ in 
these tense times. Each page reveals the wide reading, the tireless en- 
ergy, the fresh enthusiasm and the good sense of a veteran Maryknoll 
missionary who, far from being discouraged or tired, still believes in 
apostolic lay action because he loves Christ and desires the Incarnation 
to go on. 

Archbishop Cushing wrote the Introduction. His enthusiasm for 
the book can be judged by the fact that he ordered 1000 copies to be 
distributed among the lay leaders of the apostolic groups of the Arch- 
diocese of Boston. 


St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


THEOLOGIE DE L’ANCIEN TESTAMENT. Vol. I: Dieu. By Rev. P. van 
Imschoot. Desclée Co. (280 Broadway), New York. 1954. Pp. 288. Paper, 
$3.25. 


The Catholic Church, the flower of the chosen people in Abraham 
through faith, has a vital interest in studies concerning her origin. The 
true kingdom of God on earth, she is the wild olive branch grafted 
into and now bearing fruit from the root of the noble olive tree of 
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Israel. That is why a new theology of the Old Testament is always 
welcome to theologians and faithful as well: by all the children of 
the one common Mother. In fact, the Old Testament, viewed with 
Christian eyes, represents the early history of the Catholic Church, a 
history of great prodigies and of God’s frequent, merciful interven- 
tions in favor of His beloved people. In order to understand the life 
of this noble olive tree, we cannot neglect its roots. Rather, we can 
never study enough the harmony of the two Testaments, the profound 
continuity between them and at the same time the amazingly new 
marvels in the completion of the Old Covenant by the New. God the 
Father had us in mind, His Church in living union with Christ, while 
He worked with and for his chosen people in the Old Testament. 
Father Van Imschoot’s Theology of the Old Testament is a rich, 
thought-provoking study, giving us in many points a better under- 
standing of the organic unity and continuity of the two Covenants. 
This first volume treats of God considered in Himself, of His relation- 
ship to the world (creation, providence, angels, etc.), it speaks of 
revelation and of God’s ineffable friendship with His people. The 
author shows an adequate knowledge of the relevant literature. The 
work is sober, classic and fundamental, indispensable especially for 
scholars, but very useful also and enlightening for others. The second 
volume, on Man, is in preparation. 
St. John’s Abbey Achilles Horvath, O.S.B. 


NO LONGER TWO. By Rev. Walter J. Handren, S.J. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 1955. Pp. 242. Cloth, $4.00. 

Father Handren of St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, has written 
a commentary on Pius XI’s encyclical On Chaste Wedlock, intended 
primarily as a textbook for college students. In it he rightly stresses 
the moral and canonical teaching of the Church on the contract and 
sacrament of marriage, in line with the stated aim of the encyclical 
“to keep the flock committed to Our care from the poisoned pastures” 
of pernicious errors and depraved morals. The refutation of immoral 
principles and practices as well as the exposition of the correct doctrine 
are done in such clear, precise language that they ought to help in 
dispelling a lot of the foggy, vague notions that young people have on 
marriage. 

The sections entitled “Remedies to Be Applied,” concerned with 
the means to remove the abuses of marriage, does not come off so 
well. It suffers from unimpressive generalizations and at times does 
not come to grips with the contemporary situation. The scant two 
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pages devoted to prayer and the sacraments seem quite inadequate 
compared to the space given other remedies, more especially in view of 
the increased emphasis Pope Pius XII has placed on the Mass, sacra- 
mental life and liturgical prayer as valuable weapons in restoring the 
Christian order of society. Likewise the chapters on economic secur- 
ity and public aid show an unreal optimism and do not reflect the 
gravity of the problem facing large families, which Fr. Corley, S.J., 
of the Institute of Social Order analyzed in his pamphlet Family Allow- 
ances: U. S. Plan. 

Yet it is only fair to recall what Fr. Handren declares in the preface, 
that “it (the book) leaves much latitude to anyone else using it as a 
classroom text to expand further where he sees fit.” 

Minneota, Minn. Rev. Vincent J. Hope 


SELECTION II. A Yearbook of Contemporary Thought. Edited by Cecily 
Hastings and Donald Nicholl. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1954. Pp. xviii-203. 
Cloth, $3.50. 

Every student and scholar is painfully aware of the wealth of re- 
search and information buried in past volumes of magazines, now 
shining in light almost inaccessible on the shelves of public and private 
libraries. Sheed & Ward’s decision to publish a yearly Selection — “an 
affirmation of faith in the universe” and “destined to perform an im- 
portant service to the thinking Christian — and non-Christian” — can 
only be applauded, though of course its success will depend entirely on 
the wisdom of editorial choice. 

The first volume had, among other things, valuable articles on the 
origin of man (Josef Kalin) and on the mystical dimensions in Chris- 
tian baptism (Louis Beirnaert, S.J.). The present Volume II makes 
available a variety of subjects from English, American, French and 
German periodicals: on holy Scripture (Richard Kehoe, O.P.), primi- 
tive monotheism (Herbert Kiihn), Freudian psychology (Gregory Zil- 
boorg), Luther (Karl Buchheim), and St. Thomas (Josef Pieper), all 
treated by experts, and all of them well worth reprinting. It finally 
gives access, too, to Erik Peterson’s essay on “The Theology of 
Clothes,” published originally in Benediktinische Monatschrift XVI 
(1934) and shortly after in French —an intriguing topic, of consider- 
able liturgical interest, on which little has been written since patristic 
times and practically nothing at all in English. Perhaps some enter- 
prising American publisher may now be persuaded to have more of 
Peterson’s writings translated, especially his important essay On the 
Angels. The editors furnish a well-balanced introduction which inte- 
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grates the various contributions into an intelligent whole, showing how 
all the essays are concerned in varying degrees with the emergence of © 
symbols. Publishers and editors deserve support in this undertaking. | 
St. John’s Abbey Roland F. Behrendt, O.S.B. 


CONFERENCE TIDINGS 


HE program of the Worces- 
ter Liturgical Week, August 22-25, printed in the May issue did not 
yet have a full roster of speakers. That has now been achieved, and 
readers of WorsHIP may add the following two names to the list there 
given: The Most Rev. Vincent S. Waters, Bishop of Raleigh, will speak 
on “The Mass and Interracial Justice” at the morning session on Thurs- 
day, August 25; and the Most Rev. Roderick MacDonald, Bishop of 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, at the same session will speak on “The Mass 
and Family Life.” 

In view of the strongly worded wish of our Holy Father last No- 
vember, that the Bishops of the world take an active hand in guiding 
and supervising the development of the liturgical movement in their 
respective dioceses, it is most gratifying to the National Liturgical Con- 
ference that our Worcester meeting will have no less than six members 
of the Hierarchy on its program. On at least two occasions in recent 
years, the Board of Directors of the Conference have gone on record 
to voice their urgent hope that an official Episcopal Liturgical Com- 
mittee might be established in the U.S., similar to those existing, e.g., 
in France and Germany, under whose official direction the liturgical 
movement in those countries has been developing an extraordinarily 
effective pastoral apostolate, and its efforts have been fruitfully co- 
ordinated. We ask the prayers of the readers of WorsuHIP that this hope 
may soon be realized. 

Since a large attendance is expected at the Week, it will be advisable 
to make reservations in good time by writing to the housing chairmen: 
the Rev. Pierre A. Dumas, Notre Dame des Canadiens Church, 5 
. Salem Square, Worcester, for priests and laity; the Rev. Edward F. 
Kane, Our Lady of the Rosary Church, 23 Fales Street, Worcester, for 
seminarians; and Sister M. Dorilda, $.S.A., Anna Maria College, Pax- 
ton, Mass., for Sisters. Bancroft Hotel in Worcester has been chosen 
as the official Conference Hotel. 
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Week by Week 


The Commonweal is now presenting an even wider variety of 
comment and insight on current questions, week by week. Reg- 
ular features include: 


Editorials of the Week 
Articles by Leading Writers John C. Cort on Labor 
Dispatches from Overseas Letters from Our Readers 
John Cogley’s Weekly Column “Of Note” 
The Stage Literary Articles 
The Screen Reviews of Current Books 


Your own subscription will enable you to see for yourself the 
character and pertinence embodied in these features week after 
week. 


THE COMMONWEAL 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


0D Enclosed is $7.50. Send The Commonweal for the next 52 weeks. 


CJ Enclosed is $2.00. Send The Commonweal for the next 15 weeks. 


NAME 














FRIENDSHIP HOUSE; Summer Courses 


Summer courses on poet justice — based on a fuller partici- 
pation in the liturgy — will be y Friendship Houses in Chicago, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Shreveport, Louisiana, Aa year. 





The Washington, D.C., House is offering 6 week-end courses on 
“A Christian Social Order” at Maria Laach Farm, Burnley, Virginia — May 
27-80, June 10-12, July 15-17, August 12-14, August 26-28, and September 16-18. 


These informal sessions are open to anyone 18 years old and over 
who is looking for ways to restore his community to Christ. 


Some of the topics are: 
The Lay Apostolate, The Divine Office for the Laity, Restoring the 
Sunday, The Christian Family, Catholic Writing, The Housing Problem, 
The Laity and Social Action, The Liturgy and Social Action, Racial 


Myths, and Progress in Race Relations. 


For information write: 
REGINA MARTIN 
St. Peter Claver Center Friendship House 
814 7th St., S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


BETTY PLANK 
4233 S. Indiana Ave. 
Friendship House 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


MARY DOLAN 


1525 Milam Street 
Shreveport, Louisiana 














Christian 
Wedding Invitations 
Printed to Your Order 


Samples on Request 


Berliner & MsGinnis 
Nevada City, California 








OUR SUNG MASS 


Arranged and officially approved 
by the Commission on Sacred 
Liturgy of the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis. 





This booklet is the Answer to the 
problem of Congregational sing- 
ing of Holy Mass. Contains the 
simpler chants from the Kyriale. 
16 pages and bound in heavy 
paper cover. Now used in hun- 
dreds of parishes thru out the 
country. Price: $15.00 per hun- 
dred copies. 





Send for catalog describing other 

parish participation booklets. 
PIO DECIMO PRESS 
BOX 53, BADEN STATION 
SAINT LOUIS 15, MISSOURI 
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JOIN The 
Vernacular 
Society 


Formed in 1946 to study, in 
accordance with the teachings of 
the Catholic Church and subject to 
ecclesiastial authority, the possi- 
bilities of a greater use, in parish 
churches, of English in the public 
prayers, the rites and ceremonies 
and the administration of the sacra- 
ments to the greater glory of God 
and the sanctification of souls. Sub- 
scription $2.00 per year including 
copies of AMEN. Sample copy of 
AMEN, $§.50. 


The Vernacular Society 
1590 Green Bay Road, 
Highland Park, Ill. 








What About Your 

Vacation This Summer? 
Are you interested in Christian 
Adventure? Learning to bear 


Christ into the world? Serving 
others and finding ourselves? 


=e 
WRITE FOR THE PROSPEC- 
TUS OF MADONNA HOUSE 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
CATHOLIC ACTION . . .NOW 


Write... 


MISS MARY J. RUTH 


Madonna House 
Combermere, Ontario 














. Vorillaume®* 


Seeds of the Desert is not 
a biography of Charles de 
Faucauld, but a message 
to Christians the world 
over to live the Gospel. A 
rich and refreshing book 


of spirituality $4.50 














YP 


We dedicate ourselves to this goal: 


“Paper and type are chosen with the greatest care; so that the 
make-up, which is a work of art in itself, shall present the text in 


the most harmonious, clear and attractive manner. The print itself 
shall have all the desirable finish and precision so that all means 
and resources of technique and tradition are employed in the service 
of taste and imagination in order to make even the most modest 
work, one of style, a thing of beauty, a constant source of joy.” 


—Pope Pius XII, address to members of the Union of 
Italian Catholic Publishers, 7 November 1954. 


NORTH CENTRAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
184 College Avenue West 
Saint Paul 2, Minnesota 




















Select Books for Summer 





THE PRIESTHOOD AND PERFECTION 


By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., translated by E. Hayden, O.P.—In a 
clear, orderly style Father Garrigou-Lagrange stresses the duty imposed on every 
priest to seek perfection in the highe t degree povsible. He urges a deeper 
faith among the clergy and reveals the essence of priestly perfection by showing 
how it was concretely realized in the life and person of Jesus Chr.st. $3.00 











THE SAINT OF THE ATOM BOMB 


By Jo-ef S-hilliger, tran-lated by David Heimann—Dr. Paul Nagai, a Japanese 
seentist, patr ot and Catholic, was caught by the atomic blest in Nagasaki in 1945. 
This absorbing, true story, recounting his heroic work among the survivor:, in spite 
of grave personal ri_ks and injuries, is a compelling account of human courage 
and saintly sacrifice. $2.50 











THE HEART OF CHRIST 


By Jean Galot, S.J., translated by John Chapin—By contemplating our Lord’s 
inner life az described in the gospels Father Galot attempts to dscover the inti- 
mate thoughts of the heart of Christ. He cons‘ders Chri-t’s heart in four ways: as 
dominated by love for His Father; a; tenderly devoted to His Mother; as con- 
sumed with love for men; and es the perfect image of the Father. $3.50 





DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART 


By Louis Verhevlezoon, S.J.—Embracing the devotion to the Sacred Heart to its 
full extent, this book presents it systematical'y as a harmonious and logical whole. 
It is a book of study, intended for all those—priest:, religious and leymen—who 
wish to ecquire a reasoned and exhaustive knowledge of the great devot.on to 
the Sacred Heart. $3.75 














TREASURE UNTOLD 
Reflections on the Apostles’ Creed 


By Rev. Albert J. Shamon—The truths of the Ca‘holic faith are clearly sum- 
marized in the Apostles’ Creed. Fether Shrmon takes each article of the Creed 
and gives a point->y-point analysis of its meaning. The many lessons, drawn from 
this m:ne of inexhaustible riches, are brought home to us by pleasant anecdote; 
and simple explanations that appeal to the heart as well as to the mind. $3.50 





Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 











Mary who had had seven devils 


on Easter came early 

with spices against the grave, 
and stayed the longest 

to weep for the empty tomb. 


She was first to see the risen Lord. 


THE E. M. LOHMANN COMPANY, SAINT PAUL 1, 





